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The Choice for 


Europe 


‘HE Bermuda communiqué was unexciting, and all the better 

for that. In a period of apparent stalemate in international 
; affairs, political leaders must always face the temptation to 
indulge in diversions—to put forward propositions that catch the eye 
and stir fresh hopes, but ignore the real difficulties of the situation. 
The writers of the communiqué overcame this temptation. They 
confined themselves to restating the essentials of western policy, with 
precision on the points where agreement is complete and with some 
nice shades of meaninglessness where it is not. Their words by no 
means reflect the full content of the Bermuda talks; the cross- 
fertilising of minds in the Mid-Ocean Club will, if it proves successful, 
yield fruit in various forms and over a considerable period, and it 
was never to be expected that a full crop would be presented to the 
world in one basket. Yet a restatement of essentials was itself singu- 
larly timely, for the net result of the diplomatic exchanges of the past 


six months is that Western Europe is now squarely faced with a final 
and fatal choice. 


What has happened is that Moscow has not only shaped its policy 
for Western Europe, but has also made it clear what that policy is, 
It is “Europe for the Europeans ”—-which means that there is no 
room in Europe for Americans, but does not mean that there is no 
room for Russians. On the contrary, the Soviet Union categorically 
declares itself a European power, and lest there. should be any doubt 
about it the last Russian Note contained a reference to the Soviet 
Union “and the other European countries.” Europe stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Urals, and Moscow is now warning it that its 
problems will never be solved until all Europeans pull together, instead 
of one half pulling against the other and calling “ outsiders ” in to help. 


How, in the Russian plan, would a harmonious Europe, purged of 
Americans, be organised ? The heart of the matter, as Molotov can 
see as clearly as anybody else, is Germany ; the European problem 
is essentially the problem of Germany’s frontiers and Germany’s rela- 
tions with its neighbours, of whom France is the most important. 
A new order for Europe must therefore be made to appeal to large 
numbers of Frenchmen and Germans. However, it must also be made 
as attractive as possible to the British, not only because Britain is-a 
closely interested major power, but also because French and Western 
German policies are strongly affected by the attitude of London. 
Accordingly, the Soviet government would like to reanimate the exist- 
ing Franco-Russian and Anglo-Russian treaties and to add a network 
of pacts linking France, Germany and the satellites. Europe would 
thus be re-aligned along three main strands—all leading to Moscow’s 
clenched fist. The concept of such a re-alignment cannot be 
dismissed as mere fantasy ; for, although to British eyes it could 
hardly seem anything but abhorrent, there are a number of inducements 
that Moscow can dangle in front of both Germans and Frenchmen. 
Germany, it seems, will be offered a new and better Rapallo: a Russian 
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treaty of friendship and economic collaboration, 
guarantees against attack by its neighbours, reunifica- 
tion, greater opportunities for trade with the east, 
and a national army. Moscow has already proposed 
the cancellation of reparations payments and postwar 
debts and the limitation of occupation costs until troops 
are withdrawn, and Herr Ulbricht has made it clear 
that the united German government would cancel the 
London debt agreement concluded last year by the 
Federal government and stop making restitution pay- 
ments to Israel. In return for all this, Germany would 
have to give up the Saar to the west and accept the 
Oder-Neisse line to the east. Moscow has not yet said 
so publicly in so many words, but the obedient Herr 
Ulbricht told Germans a fortnight ago that a democratic 
and peace-loving united Germany would renounce for 
all time all territorial claims to west and east, north and 
south, and the Soviet leaders doubtless hope that there 
is enough sugar on the pill to make the Germans swallow 
these territorial disappointments. 


* 


There is plenty of sugar for France, too. The idea 
of a Franco-Russian alliance has always had French 
friends well beyond the Communist ranks. It repre- 
sents a policy that is now more than half a century old, 
and when General de Gaulle went to Moscow in 1944 
he was, in most Frenchmen’s eyes, taking both a reason- 
able and a traditional step. The fear of Germany 
which created the original alliance is still notoriously 
eastern alliances. This applies to the countries formerly 
belonging to the Little Entente as well as to the Soviet 
Union. After the war Paris tried to repair the lines 
to Warsaw and Prague. The attempt came to nothing, 
but it might now be renewed with Moscow’s blessing ; 
the Warsaw press and radio are urging that Russia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are “ France’s natural 
allies.” M. Daladier and the Gaullist deputies who are 
paying a somewhat mysterious visit to Poland may 
find out some more about this before their return 
10 Paris. Nor is this all that Moscow has to offer. 
There is the Saar, and there is Indo-China. Russia 
could undoubtedly offer to use its “ good offices” to 
put an end to the war in Indo-China and thus stop 
the frightful drain on French funds, manpower, armed 
strength, morale and prestige. 

In the case of Britain, however, the Kremlin’s new 
order starts without the advantage of the superficial 
attractions which it may have in French and German 
eyes. If the Soviet Union is part of Europe, then 
Britain certainly is too ; but their tradition in foreign 
affairs will make the British particularly inclined to 
ask whether Moscow’s “Europe for the Europeans ” 
is not really “Europe for the Russians.” It would 
take a great deal of sugar indeed to disguise the. fact 
that that is just what it is; and so far Moscow has 
not found anything to entice the British with, apart 
from some vague commercial propositions and the 
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exceptional civilities extended by Malenkov to the 
new Ambassador in Moscow. But British opposition 
would undoubtedly stiffen opposition on the continen: 
A special responsibility for clear thinking therefore resi; 
on this country. 
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In the first place it should be absolutely clear thar 
what the Russians are proposing for Europe is not ; 
third position between America and Russia. They are 
proposing a complete switch, from alliance with the 
United States to alliance with the Soviet Union. The 
North Atlantic Treaty is to be scrapped, and treaties 
with the Soviet Union are to be revived and multiplied 
to embrace the whole of Europe. Uncle Sam is to be 
replaced by Big Brother. Secondly, it should be abso- 
lutely clear what this association with Big Brother wil! 
mean. Herr Ulbricht has told the Germans what wil! 
happen. In his speech to the East German parliament 
on November 25th Herr Ulbricht assured his audience 
that the “forces of peace and democracy,” led by the 
National Front (i.e., the Communists and their dupes), 
will prove stronger than the big businessmen and the 
militarists (in Communist parlance, everybody else). 

To anybody conversant with modern political 
jargon the meaning of statements like this is plain. 
The Communists intend to have things their own way 
and have no intention whatever of allowing genuine]; 
free elections in Germany. A united Germany in the 
new order will be a satellite ; perhaps a satellite a little 
different from, say, Rumania, but this would only be 
a further acknowledgment that Stalin’s way with 
satellites has failed in important respects and has had 
to be modified in detail. And if Germany is to become 
a Russian dependency, it can safely be assumed that 
the same fate awaits France and the rest of Western 
Europe, in due course and one by one. 

The West can and should take Moscow at its word. 
The alternatives have been put before Europe ; it is 
for Europe to choose. If Western Europe is now 
offered a clear choice between alliance with the United 
States and alliance with—leading to subjugation by— 
the Soviet Union, then a point has been reached at 
least as important as the offer of Marshall Aid six and 
a half years ago. Those who see how and where the 
choice lies must recognise that to adopt, or persist in, 
a wait-and-see policy is now insensate. The alterna- 
tives have only to be stated for it to become plain that 
the only counter to Moscow’s gambit is to strengthen 
the Atlantic links and the Atlantic Treaty organisation. 
At present Nato is doing a purely military job and not 
much more. Yet the Atlantic partners have frequently 
claimed that together they constitute something more 
than an ad hoc military alliance ; that they are—or can 
become—a community. It looks as though this claim 
is now to be put to a severe test, for to many people 
Moscow’s rival claim that the real community is Europe 
has behind it the force of traditional sentiment and 
the evidence of schoolroom atlases. 
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Colonial Bogeyman 


AST week’s debate on Buganda and this week’s on 

~ Guiana have shown the Opposition at its worst. 
(he motion of censure on the Colonial Secretary, 
threatened last week, has been postponed indefinitely. 
Ostensibly, the Labour party does not want to jeopardise 
negotiations between the deputation from Buganda and 
he Secretary of State. Privately, the Labour leaders 
must be aware that in both the recent debates the party 
has succeeded only in making a fool of itself. 

[his would not matter if domestic politics alone were 
in question. But, unfortunately, Labour’s irresponsi- 
bility in colonial affairs is beginning to have a bad 
‘fect in the colonies themselves by giving the im- 
pression that there is a deep and serious cleavage of 
opinion on colonial policy in this country. The truth 

that there is very little difference in principle between 
the Labour and Conservative parties. Both are pledged 

foster the self-government within the Common- 
vealth of all the units of the dependent Empire. Both 
ire committed to the economic development of the 
‘olonies. Nor is there any disagreement over means. 
No Conservative could have insisted more strongly on 
the need for private enterprise to supplement public 
ievelopment schemes than Mr Creech Jones when he 
was Labour’s Colonial Secretary, and it was a Con- 
servative Colonial Secretary who first hinted at develop- 
ment by public corporation. Labour was in power 
when most of the constitutional changes of recent years 
were initiated, but the basis had been laid for them by 
the Coalition Government with a Conservative at the 
Colonial Office, and they have been continued, with no 
noticeable change of pace, by the present Government. 

There has, in fact, been a remarkable degree of con- 
(inuity in British colonial policy for well over a decade, 
due partly to genuine agreement among the parties but 
perhaps even more to the influence and authority, based 
on experience and knowledge of the facts, of the 
Colonial Office and the Colonial Service. For most of 
this time comment in the House of Commons has not 
gone beyond the limits of vigilant criticism of details, 
ind colonial debates for most of the Labour Party’s 
term of office were exercises in agreement. It is true 
that in 1950 and 1951 there was a certain amount of 
anxiety manifest on the Conservative benches about the 
pace of constitutional change in the colonies. But there 
was no attack on the aims or even on the methods of 
colonial policy. Nor is there any likelihood that the 
Conservatives, if they had been in office in the 


immediate postwar years, would have been able to put 
any effective brakes on the pace of change. 
Unfortunately, however, these criticisms happened to 
coincide with a worsening of race relations in those parts 
of Africa where there are white settlers, especially in 
Central Africa, and currency was given to the notion 


that the Conservatives, when they came into office, 
would be considerably more responsive to the white 
settlers’ wishes and considerably less sympathetic to the 
claims of the black majorities. That there was never 
any real justification for this belief ought to have been 
demonstrated by an event in the early months of Mr 
Lyttelton’s period in office, when he confirmed, against 
the opposition of many of the settlers, a proposal to give 
the African, Indian and European communities in 


Tanganyika equal representation in the Legislative 
Council, 


* 


Another fact which shows how completely false is the 
view that there was a-sharp change in policy when the 
Conservatives came in is the absence for nearly a year 
of any sharp criticism from the Labour benches of Mr 
Lyttelton’s administration. His main preoccupation in 
that year was the war in Malaya, which he handled 
with commendable decision and promptness. In the 
second year, however, the atmosphere completely 
changed. From a somewhat grudging acquiescence in 
a bipartisan approach to colonial policy, Labour’s 
attitude has changed to one of downright hostility to 
the Colonial Secretary. The occasion of the change 
was Central African federation. The scheme, it will 
be remembered, was of Labour parentage, and though 
there were changes in it before it reached the statute 
book, it has always been very difficult indeed to see 
which of them could be considered important enough to 
justify the reversal of Labour’s attitude. 

The next episode was the outbreak of Mw Mau 
violence in Kenya and the adoption of stern measures 
to restore law and order, which provided a golden 
opportunity for the left wingers to make trouble. From 
these beginnings, Labour’s indictment of Mr Lyttelton 
has grown with each incident : disturbances in Nyasa- 
land ; the suspension of the constitution in British 
Guiana ; the sharp language used to Mr Awolowo and 
his Action Group over the Lagos award ; and now the 
deposition of the Kabaka of Buganda. It is true that 
British colonial policy has recently been very unfor- 
tunate. But before an indictment is based on mere mis- 
fortune, two points need to be made. The first is that 
Mr Lyttelton’s record is not all misfortune or constitu- 
tional retreat. Malaya has already been mentioned ; but 
it should also not be forgotten that it was he who 
recognised Dr Nkrumah as Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast and who approved a further step towards self- 
government in Jamaica and Gambia, or that it was 
under his chairmanship that last spring’s conference on 
West Indian federation made such progress and this 
summer’s Nigerian conference—apparently so hoyeless 
at the start—came so near complete success. 
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The second point is to inquire whether any of the 
misfortunes of recent months would have been avoided, 
or would have been differently handled, if Labour had 
been in office. Would a Labour Colonial Secretary, 
for instance, have taken less stern measures to fight the 
Mau Mau terrorists ? Would a Labour Government, 
having committed itself as far as Mr Attlee’s did, have 
withdrawn from Central African federation? Would 
it have risked the establishment of a Communist state 
in Guiana ? Would it have allowed the Kabaka to defy 
the Governor in Uganda ? 


* 


Labour has two answers to questions of this sort. It 
will admit—or at least its leaders will admit in private— 
that there has been no real change in the fundamentals 
of colonial policy since the Conservatives came in. But 
they strongly condemn Mr Lyttelton’s personal attitude 
and they accuse him of acting arbitrarily and pre- 
cipitately without sufficient patience or deliberation. 
This latter accusation can hardly survive the last two 
debates, in ¢ach of which Mr Lyttelton has expounded 
at length and most convincingly all the alternative 
courses that were considered in Guiana and Buganda 
before strong action was taken, and the reasons why they 
were rejected. There may be a little more substance 
in the first complaint, that Mr Lyttelton obviously dis- 
likes black men, thinks their interests are second to those 
of the Europeans, and makes no effort to enlist their 
sympathy and overcome their fears. It is true that the 
Colonial Secretary is a large; rawboned man with a 
rather large and rawboned manner and with more than 
a touch of that appearance of superiority which so often 
gets upper-class Englishmen into trouble with 
foreigners. It is also true that Labour’s Colonial Secre- 
taries, especially Mr Griffiths, made a great point of 
being accessible to all, and that it paid them one or two 
dividends. Mr Griffiths, for example, managed to per- 
suade hostile and fearful Nyasaland chiefs to attend the 
Victoria Falls conference on federation, whereas Mr 
Lyttelton sent them home hurt and angry after the final 
conference in London this year, But smiles, blandish- 
ments and handshakes, though they may ease a tricky 
situation, are no substitute for policy and decision. All 
that Mr Griffiths managed to achieve by his accessi- 
bility was time—time in which to postpone a decision 
that was bound to hurt someone whichever way it fell. 
Unless it be held that a colonial power must never 
annoy anybody or disappoint anybody’s impatient 
ambitions (and though Mr Fenner Brockway might 
base a policy on such principles, the Labour party 
certainly did not do so when it was in office), then there 
must be occasions when decisions have to be taken and 
the consequences faced. Amiable hesitation may make 
fewer enemies at the moment than brusque decisive- 
ness ; but it can hardly be put forward as a sounder 
base for policy. 

At the very most, then, Labour’s case against Mr 
Lyttelton amounts to little more than a dislike for his 
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mannerisms. Yet on this has been based in recer: 
months a furious campaign of denunciation and vilific.- 
tion—led, it is true, by the Bevanites and other le‘; 
wingers, but supported rather than restrained by th. 
leaders of the party. When it comes to open debate. 
there is a pathetic absence of arguments that will stan! 
examination. Twice running, the Socialists hay- 
allowed Mr Lyttelton, admittedly no Parliamentaria: 
to wipe the floor with them. Why do they lay ther 
selves Open so often to such scenes of humiliation © 
Nor is colonial policy the only subject on which th: 
seem to scream first and think afterwards, to comm 
themselves under the stress of unthinking emotion : 
attitudes and policies that are inconsistent with wh 
they did in office and would be sore embarrassmen(; 
to them if they got into office again. Much the same 
behaviour, with much the same parliamentary resul| 
has been exhibited in foreign affairs and in domesti. 
social policy. Are they really happy about the impre 
sion they give—that they are a totally different set 0! 
men when they have access to official counsel and 
knowledge from when they are left to their own 
devices, that they have no stock of responsibility o: 
statesmanship save such as they can borrow from the 
civil servants ? 


* 


If the colonial debates of the last two weeks have the 
result of starting the Labour party on a bout of se!! 
examination, they will have done good even beyond th« 
limits of colonial policy, where they have undoubted! 
cleared the air. Nobody would suggest that the Opposi- 
tion should forbear from opposing. But there is a world 
of difference between responsible opposition and th: 
sort of exhibition that has recently been put on. Un- 
questionably, there are black spots and bright spots ir 
the colonies, and perhaps today the black spots appea: 
to outnumber the others. But the black spots are not 
of the Tories’ making. It is not true that Africa was « 
peaceful happy continent when the responsibility for it 
passed out of Labour’s hands. It was seething with 
frustration, suspicion and discontent—but that was not 
the Socialists’ fault. Up to about twelve months ago, 
one would have said that the merits of the two parties 
in colonial matters stood about equal. To-day 
Labour’s irresponsibility has tipped the balance in the 
Tories’ favour. But it would swing back if the Socialists 
would start showing as much sense and realism in 
opposition as they did in office. Mr Attlee pointed the 
way in one of the last debates on Central African 
federation, when he pledged his party’s support to make 
federation, once it was decided, a success. Could he 
not give a similar lead in colonial affairs generally ? 
It is to nobody’s interests save the Communists’ that 
the great experiment of Commonwealth, to which both 
parties are pledged and to which they have both made 


contributions, should fail of success through an excess 
of faction at home. 
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Scientists and Mathematicians 


“HERE has for some time been a lull in the argu- 

ment about the number of scientists and techno- 
gists that the nation requires to sustain and increase 
economic progress. The controversy is likely to 


“> 
; 
i 
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» reopened by this week’s very disturbing report*’ 


irom the National Advisory Council on the Training 
ind Supply of Teachers concerning the shortage of 
graduate teachers of science and mathematics in schools 
ind technical colleges in England and Wales. It is 
ilready very difficult for the schools to find enough 
eachers of these subjects. But nearly twice as many 
f them will be required in the grant-aided secondary 
schools between 1955 and 1960 to deal with the 
children of the high birth-rate years of the nineteen- 
forties. By the normal processes of supply and demand 
there is virtually no prospect of getting them. Yet if 
they are not found, the effect will be cumulative, for 
it will mean fewer students of technical subjects (or 


at least fewer adequately taught students) and therefore. 


still fewer potential teachers. 

The Ministry of Education can hardly escape censure 
for this tardy recognition of the difficulties. Figures 
of the secondary school population can be predicted 
eleven years in advance, and some of the problems were 
in fact discussed in the advisory council’s first report 
published in May, 1951. Perhaps the expectation at 
that time of a slight industrial recession led the Ministry 
to believe that the demand for scientists for purposes 
other -than teaching would slacken and relieve the 
shortage in the schools. In fact, industry’s appetite 
for scientists has not receded and the universities have 
swallowed up an increasing share of their own graduates 
for teaching and research. The result has meant not 
only that the schools have found difficulty in filling 
vacancies, but that the standard of applicants, measured 
by the degrees they hold, has fallen conspicuously. 
This is particularly true of the boys’ schools, where 
only 39 per cent of the new trained teachers have 


TABLE I—GRADUATE TEACHERS LEAVING 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
QUALITY OF DEGREE IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 













Ist honovite 60 6 re 


Bi he ee Ta eS i os 161 

Other Hemet oo 0h a ds eee as 52 24 

Pons. amd oti eat 224 90 
Peta 8 tree eee ss cet 455 | 216 


Ist and 2nd class honours as per- 
centage of total ......0 02.64. 





Equivalent percentage for gradu- 
ates holding degrees other than 
maths and science .......... ; ’ ' 63-1 


* Gundosis Teachers of Mathematics and Science. HMSO. 6d. 
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second-class degrees or better, compared with 60 per 
cent before the war (see Table I). In the girls’ schools 
the standard has not fallen so much, but there is an 
absolute shortage: inquiries instigated by the women 
teachers’ organisations reveal many unfilled vacancies 
in girls’ schools. 

These are the current difficulties, but they are nothing 
to those that are in prospect. The facts, which have 
now been fully ascertained for the first time, leave no 
doubt of the gravity of the situation. Between 1951 
and 1953 some 690 graduate teachers with scientific 
or mathematical degrees left the training colleges each 
year, of whom about 120 went to independent schools, 
leaving 570 a year for the grant-aided schools and 
technical colleges. Between 1955 and 1960 the intake 
into the independent schools i$ not likely to increase 
sharply, as it seems improbable that their resources will 
permit them to take a large number of extra pupils. On 
the other hand, the grant-aided schools and establish- 
ments will need an annual intake of 1,020 science and 
mathematics teachers if the standards of teaching in 
these subjects are not to fall still further. This is a 
formidable increase. 

This basic difficulty of the schools is the competition 
for scientists and mathematicians from the universities 
and from industry. This is very much higher than 
before the war. For every 100 men who graduate with 
honours in these subjects, 45 now go into university 
teaching and research, 30 into industry and only 15 
into schools. The girls’ schools are rather more favour- 
ably placed, since women scientists are less in demand 
elsewhere, and 50 per cent of the students go into 
teaching. The shortage of scientists persists in spite 
of the fact that the number of pure science students 
at universities in England and Wales has risen from 
about 7,500 before the war to nearly 15,000 in 1951-§2. 

The only ways in which the schools’ difficulties could 
be met would be either by making teaching relatively 
more attractive, so that, say, 500 more graduates each 
year chose posts in the schools rather than in the 
universities or in industry, or else by such an increase 
in the total number of science and mathematics students 
in the universities that all the demands for them could 
be satisfied. The latter course would be the more con- 
structive. But even if the students could be found— 
and where are they to come from unless there are 
more science teachers in the schools to bring them up 
to the university level ?—very little relief could be 
expected until nearly the end of the peak period. This 
is no reason for not doing at once what can be done 
further to expand the science faculties. If the schools’ 
demands cannot be met in the early peak years, they 
will be carried forward, and an over-production of 
science teachers is hardly conceivable so long as there 
is so much scope for improving the Staffing ratios in 
the schools and for raising the standard of qualification. 
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But in the immediate future, the only hope is in 
palliatives of one kind and another. Older teachers 
can perhaps be encouraged, or induced, to postpone 
their retirement. More married women can be coaxed 
back to teaching. Economies in teaching time can be 
secured by appointing laboratory assistants. Much 
more effective than any of these, if it could be conceded, 
would be the exemption of intending science teachers 
from military service. This, of course, raises a very 
wide question, and it no doubt stands little chance of 


acceptance. But it would certainly be effective. 
Not only would there be an immediate benefit 
from those who have deferred their national 


service until the end of their university course, but 
there would be a powerful continuing incentive. If 
there are to be any exemptions at all from national 
service, it can be urged that there are very few other 
cases where so much long-term benefit would accrue 
to the national interest for so few individuals exempted. 

Over the longer period, the Ministry will have to rely 
on more lasting remedies. There are three main possi- 
bilities: higher pay for science teachers ; a higher share 
for the schools in the scientific manpower available ; 


TABLE Il 


(Percentages) 









Honours Pass 
Graduates Graduates 


Occupation entered 








Men Women Men 
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Women 


niversity 
ete 


rOveTnment service 


teaching, re- 


45 30 10 15 


mn 


larger total number of graduates from which 
teaching can meet its own demands. The National 
Advisory Council was precluded by its terms of 
reference from:-considering pay, which is the func- 
tion of the Burnham Committee, but it recognised that 
financial prospects were a vital factor in the situation. 
This is a highly controversial topic. To raise the 
salaries of graduate science teachers in isolation would 
be bitterly opposed by the rest of the teaching pro- 
fession, and more particularly because the demand will 
slacken off after 1960. Under the proposed new Burn- 
ham scales the salary of trained men graduate teachers 
will be {510-£805 a year plus {30 for a first-class 
and in some cases’ a good second-class degree, and 
arrangements already exist whereby special allowances 
of anything up to, say, £300 a year can be paid for 
special responsibilities. But it would be a distortion of 
the whole purpose of these allowances to hold them 
out as a starting inducement—yet it is at the point of 
recruitment that the inducement needs to be done. 

A larger share.for the schools in the current output 
of the universities would mean a smaller share for the 
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universities themselves and for industry. There are. 


no doubt, many individual instances in which a scien- 
tist or mathematician would be more usefully employed 
in teaching than as a superior lab-boy in a university 
or industrial laboratory. But it could hardly be 
seriously argued that too many graduates are employed 
in research or industrial development. The contrary 
is almost certainly true. The Department for Scientific 
and Industrial Research has just announced plans fo: 
a large increase in its recruitment of scientists. In its 
most recent report the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy recommended that the number of trained scien- 
tists and technologists employed in industry should be 
greatly increased. 


* 


A parallel may be drawn from a recent report* pub- 
lished in America by the National Manpower Council 
of the United States. The general problems of indus- 
trial and scientific development and the manpowe: 
requirements in the two countries, when differences in 
population are allowed for, have many similarities 
The major difference is that the Americans have greatly 
expanded, and are still expanding, their educational 
facilities on the level just below the highest—in what 
may without disrespect be called the second-class 
universities. There are, in America, relatively no more 
scientists of the very highest rank than in this country—- 


‘possibly fewer. ‘What there are—and it is an enormous 


strength to the American economy—are large num- 
bers of men and women trained up to a level, lower 
indeed than is needed for the most difficult pure 
research, but fully adequate for most of the jobs that 
scientists are called upon to fill. The British insistence 
that it is better not to expand higher education at al! 
unless it be of the very highest standard is proving to be 
a damaging bottleneck. The only way to break it is to 
press on with plans to increase the number of men and 
women studying science, if not at universities then at 
other institutions’ that will equip them to take their 
place in industry and in the schools. These two or 
three thousand more students a year are the ha’porth 
of tar for lack of which the whole ship of British 
technological progress is endangered. 

The pessimists will certainly object that the neces- 
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sary talent is mot available. This is almost certainly 
not so. While few sixth-form pupils worthy of a 
university education fail to find a place, the wastage in 
he grammar schools at 16 is very high, and according 
‘o the teachers themselves includes a large number of 
boys and girls who could make proper use of a course 
} higher education. The revolution in secondary 
education is so new that the grammar schools are filled 
vith children whose traditions, ambitions and family 
ittitudes are still unfamiliar with the idea of a sustained 
icademic course leading to the professions and the 
iniversities, 
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They lack the stamina to stay the course because 
they do not understand the prize. Many also lack 
the financial resources to stay at school between 
16 and 18. Among these grammar school children 
who leave early are reserves of ability yet to be tapped. 
It is the urgent need for teachers of science that may 
lead to measures designed to bridge the gap and exploit 
the unused reserves. But the longer-term benefit will 
be to provide a permanently larger supply of trained 
scientists and technicians to meet the demand from 
industry, which, it must be hoped, will rise steadily 
over the years. 


Communists and Consumers 


|S process of bringing satellite policy in eastern 
Europe into line with Malenkov’s new course 
inside Soviet Russia, which was begun in Budapest last 
July, was completed in Warsaw early last month. 
Broadly speaking, the main objects of the planners 
hroughout the Soviet sphere are now in agriculture to 
increase production by greater investment and greater 
incentives for the peasants, and in industry to correct 
the disproportionate development of heavy industry in 
der to step up the output of consumer goods and the 
construction of houses and other amenities. In other 
words, according to Rakosi, Bierut and the rest, the 
consumer, whether he works on the land or in a factory, 
is to get something of a new deal. 

In the West there is a good deal of doubt and con- 
troversy about the practical outcome of the brave 
speeches and pledges of the Communist leaders. It is 
probable that on the other side of the iron curtain the 
doubt and the controversy are scarcely less keen. Some- 
times the new measures have been described primarily 
as a determined effort to correct serious errors in the 
original plans. - On other occasions they havé been 
presented more as a mew step on the road to socialism, 
made possible by the economic progress so far achieved. 
In Rumania and Bulgaria, the first explanation was 
emphasised, in Czechoslovakia and Poland the second ; 
while in Hungary the apologists have tended to shift 
from the first to the second. 

To some extent these differences reflect each 
country’s varying achievements. They also, however, 
reflect the uncertainty and hesitations of those who 
must interpret the wishes transmitted from Moscow 
without, on the one hand, disappointing too gravely 
the hopes of better days that they have aroused, 
or, on the other, seriously outraging those doctrinaire 
Communists who regard any slowing-down of in- 
dustrialisation as° a shockingly ‘retrograde step. But 
whatever the differences in interpretation and applica- 
tion throughout the bloc, the common origin of the new 
measures is reasonably clear. They spring not so much 





from a fear of imminent economic collapse—grave 
though the dislocations caused by over-hasty industriali- 
sation is-—as from a fear that the people are reaching 
the end of their tether. They are the result more of a 
political decision than of economic failure. 


* 


It is in the countryside that the Communist planners 
have met with the greatest setbacks, and it is there that 
they are now making the greatest efforts to remedy their 
mistakes. Investment in agriculture, which in the past 
has been gravely neglected, is to be increased. At the 
same time’ the peasants are to be persuaded to greater 
efforts by better prices, smaller compulsory delivery 
quotas and a larger and better supply of consumer 
goods on which to spend the money earned by increased 
sales on the free market. There is no reason in 
theory why such measures should not in time 
show good results. But in their dealings with the 
peasants the Communists are particularly hampered by 
their convictions. They have, it is true, relaxed their 
efforts to force the private farmer into the collective by 
making life outside completely intolerable for him. They 
propose also to make positive efforts to help him by 
seeing that he can get a fairer share of whatever 
fertilisers, seeds and machinery are going. Yet it is per- 
fectly clear that the Communists have no intention of 
abandoning collectivisation. Mr Nagy who was the only 
one of the Communist leaders to promise the peasants 
that they could actually walk out of the collectives, 
was evidently exceeding his brief, since the Hungarian 
regime has done its best to wriggle out of the pledge. 
The Communists may for the time being—although this 
is not certain—be content merely to consolidate and 
strengthen existing collectives ; yet so long as the goal 
of further collectivisation remains, so long will there 
remain the feeling of insecurity of tenure that has done 
so much to destroy morale in the countryside. 

Moreover, for Communist planners who are still 
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But in the immediate future, the only hope is in 
palliatives of one kind and another. Older teachers 
can perhaps be encouraged, or induced, to postpone 
their retirement. More married women can be coaxed 
back to teaching. Economies in teaching time can be 
secured by appointing laboratory assistants. Much 
more effective than any of these, if it could be conceded, 
would be the exemption of intending science teachers 
from military service. This, of course, raises a very 
wide question, and it no doubt stands little chance of 
acceptance. But it would certainly be effective. 
Not only would there be an immediate benefit 
from those who have deferred their national 
service until the end of their university course, but 
there would be a powerful continuing incentive. If 
there are to be any exemptions at all from national 
service, it can be urged that there are very few other 
cases where so much long-term benefit would accrue 
to the national interest for so few individuals exempted. 

Over the longer period, the Ministry will have to rely 
on more lasting remedies. There are three main possi- 
bilities: higher pay for science teachers ; a higher share 
for the schools in the scientific manpower available ; 
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a larger total number of graduates from which 
teaching can meet its own demands. The National 
Advisory Council was precluded by its terms of 
reference fronmr.considering pay, which is the func- 
tion of the Burnham Committee, but it recognised that 
financial prospects were a vital factor in the situation. 
This is a highly controversial topic. To raise the 
salaries of graduate science teachers in isolation would 
be bitterly opposed by the rest of the teaching pro- 
fession, and more particularly because the demand will 
slacken off after 1960. Under the proposed new Burn- 
ham scales the salary of trained men graduate teachers 
will be £510-£805 a year plus £30 for a first-class 
and in some cases a good second-class degree, and 
arrangements already exist whereby special allowances 
of anything up to, say, £300 a year can be paid for 
special responsibilities. But it would be a distortion of 
the whole purpose of these allowances to hold them 
out as a starting inducement—yet it is at the point of 
’ recruitment that the inducement needs to be done. 
A larger share.for the schools in the current output 
of the universities would mean a smaller share for the 
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universities themselves and for industry. There are. 
no doubt, many individual instances in which a scien. 
tist or mathematician would be more usefully employed 
in teaching than as a superior lab-boy in a university 
or industrial laboratory. But it could hardly be 
seriously argued that too many graduates are employec 
in research or industrial development. The contrary 
is almost certainly true. The Department for Scientifix 
and Industrial Research has just announced plans fo: 
a large increase in its recruitment of scientists. In it: 
most recent report the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy recommended that the number of trained scien- 
tists and technologists employed in industry should bx 
greatly increased. 


* 


A parallel may be drawn from a recent report* pub- 
lished in America by the National Manpower Council 
of the United States. The general problems of indus- 
trial and scientific development and the manpowe: 
requirements in the two countries, when differences in 
population are allowed for, have many similarities 
The major difference is that the Americans have greatly 
expanded, and are still expanding, their educationa 
facilities on the level just below the highest—in what 
may without disrespect be called the second-class 
universities. There are, in America, relatively no more 
scientists of the very highest rank than in this country— 


‘possibly fewer. ‘What there are—and it is an enormous 


strength to the American economy—are large num- 
bers of men and women trained up to a level, lower 
indeed than is needed for the most difficult pure 
research, but fully adequate for most of the jobs that 
scientists are called upon to fill. The British insistence 
that it is better not to expand higher education at al! 
unless it be of the very highest standard is proving to be 
a damaging bottleneck. The only way to break it is to 
press on with plans to increase the number of men and 
women studying science, if not at universities then at 
other institutions that will equip them to take their 
place in industry and in the schools. These two or 
three thousand more students a year are the ha’porth 
of tar for lack of which the whole ship of British 
technological progress is endangered. 

The pessimists will certainly object that the neces- 
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sary talent is not available. This is almost certainly 
not so. While few sixth-form pupils worthy of a 
university education fail to find a place, the wastage in 
‘he grammar schools at 16 is very high, and according 
to the teachers themselves includes a large number of 
voys and girls who could make proper use of a course 
} higher education. The revolution in secondary 
-ducation is so new that the grammar schools are filled 
vith children whose traditions, ambitions and family 
ittitudes are still unfamiliar with the idea of a sustained 
icademic course leading to the professions and the 
universities, 
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They lack the stamina to stay the course because 
they do not understand the prize. Many also lack 
the financial resources to stay at school between 
16 and 18. Among these grammar school children 
who leave early are reserves of ability yet to be tapped. 
It is the urgent need for teachers of science that may 
lead to measures designed to bridge the gap and exploit 
the unused reserves. But the longer-term benefit will 
be to provide a permanently larger supply of trained 
scientists and technicians to meet the demand from 
industry, which, it must be hoped, will rise steadily 
over the years. 


Communists and Consumers 


[Ts process of bringing satellite policy in eastern 
Europe into line with Malenkov’s new course 
inside Soviet Russia, which was begun in Budapest last 
July, was completed in Warsaw early last month. 
Broadly speaking, the main objects of the planners 
hroughout the Soviet sphere are now in agriculture to 
increase production by greater investment and greater 
icentives for the peasants, and in industry to correct 
the disproportionate development of heavy industry in 
1rder to step up the output of consumer goods and the 
construction of houses and other amenities. In other 
words, according to Rakosi, Bierut and the rest, the 
onsumer, whether he works on the land or in a factory, 
is to get something of a new deal. 

In the West there is a good deal of doubt and con- 
troversy about the practical outcome of the brave 
speeches and pledges of the Communist leaders. It is 
probable that on the other side of the iron curtain the 
doubt and the controversy are scarcely less keen. Some- 
times the new measures have been described primarily 
as a determined effort to correct serious errors in the 
original plans. - On other occasions they have been 
presented more as a new step on the road to socialism, 
made possible by the economic progress so far achieved. 
In Rumania and Bulgaria, the first explanation was 
emphasised, in Czechoslovakia and Poland the second ; 
while in Hungary the apologists have tended to shift 
from the first to the second. 

To some extent these differences reflect each 
country’s varying achievements. They also, however, 
reflect the uncertainty and hesitations of those who 
must interpret the wishes transmitted from Moscow 
without, on the one hand, disappointing too gravely 
the hopes of better days that they have aroused, 
or, on the other, seriously outraging those doctrinaire 
Communists who regard any slowing-down of in- 
dustrialisation as: a shockingly ‘retrograde step. But 
whatever the differences in interpretation and applica- 
tion throughout the bloc, the common origin of the new 
measures is reasonably clear. They spring not so much 
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from a fear of imminent economic collapse—grave 
though the dislocations caused by over-hasty industriali- 
sation is-—as from a fear that the people are reaching 
the end of their tether. They are the result more of a 
political decision than of economic failure. 
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It is in the countryside that the Communist planners 
have met with the greatest setbacks, and it is there that 
they are now making the greatest efforts to remedy their 
mistakes. Investment in agriculture, which in the past 
has been gravely neglected, is to be increased. At the 
same time’ the peasants are to be persuaded to greater 
efforts by better prices, smaller compulsory delivery 
quotas and a larger and better supply of consumer 
goods on which to spend the money earned by increased 
sales on the free market. There is no reason in 
theory why such measures should not in time 
show good results. But in their dealings with the 
peasants the Communists are particularly hampered by 
their convictions. They have, it is true, relaxed their 
efforts to force the private farmer into the collective by 
making life outside completely intolerable for him. They 
propose also to make positive efforts to help him by 
seeing that he can get a fairer share of whatever 
fertilisers, seeds and machinery are going. Yet it is per- 
fectly clear that the Communists have no intention of 
abandoning collectivisation. Mr Nagy who was the only 
one of the Communist leaders to promise the peasants 
that they could actually walk out of the collectives, 
was evidently exceeding his brief, since the Hungarian 
regime has done its best to wriggle out of the pledge. 
The Communists may for the time being—although this 
is not certain—be content merely to consolidate and 
strengthen existing collectives ; yet so long as the goal 
of further collectivisation remains, so long will there 
remain the feeling of insecurity of tenure that has done 
so much to destroy morale in the countryside. 

Moreover, for Communist planners who are still 
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determined eventually to “ socialise” agriculture, the 
policy of helping the private farmer has definite limita- 
tions and drawbacks. In the first place they still want 
to make life outside the collectives less easy and attrac- 
tive than life inside ; it is therefore likely—and this is 
borne out by developments in Hungary and elsewhere 
—that whatever concessions and incentives are given to 
the private farmer, they will be less attractive than 
those given to the collective farmer. In the second place 
the type of private farmer most likely to benefit from 
a liberal policy is the kulak, the chief surplus producer, 
the minor capitalist of the countryside whom all good 
Communists are taught to regard as their arch-enemy. 
The regimes try to evade this difficulty by “ backing 
the medium peasant.” But a medium peasant who has 
been given a boost soon turns into a kulak. And if the 
planners, by taxation and other means, try to regulate 
nicely the amount of prosperity among the private 
peasants that will give increased yields without undesir- 
able ideological consequences, they might easily defeat 
their own ends ; for the peasants could well turn sour, 
cut their output and as so often before, resort to quiet 
passive resistance. The concessions already granted do 
not seem so far to have had a particularly beneficial 
effect. 
* 


Whether the Communists can successfully tackle their 
agricultural problems within the limitations set by their 
own dogma remains to be seen. What is certain is 
that they must pour both consumer goods and agricul- 
tural implements and supplies into the villages if they 
are to get increased yields. Conversely, they will not 
get larger supplies of consumer goods (nor of coal, steel 
and other vital raw materials) if they do not, among 
other things, improve supplies of food as well as of 
durable consumer goods for the industrial workers. 
There is, in fact, a close and vital link between economic 
policy in the towns and in the countryside ; similarly a 
threat to political stability in the one involves an equal 
threat in the other. Throughout the Soviet bloc a series 
of price reductions, whose exact significance is hard to 
estimate, has been the first step towards improving the 
standard of living in the towns and providing greater 
material incentives for the peasants. A second step is 
the promise to cut the rate of capital investment for the 
benefit of consumption, and to devote a larger share of 
what remains to light industries and to agriculture. 

It will take time for this change of policy to show 
results, even supposing that the planners have made up 
their minds exactly how to carry it through ; and the 
hard evidence so far available is so meagre that it is 
hard to estimate its significance. It was stated in Sep- 
tember, for instance, that investment in Czechoslovakia 
in the current year will be cut by 16 per cent and that 
next year it will remain at this revised 1953 level ; but 
if, as is more than probable, the 16 per cent cut this 
year merely represents the estimated non-fulfilment of 
the target, then in absolute terms the amount of invest- 
ment may be as high, if not higher, than in the preced- 
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ing years. As far as one can tell, it seems probable 
that the idea is to keep the level of total investments 
roughly constant; on the assumption that national 
income is rising all the time, this will give consumption 
an increasingly large slice of the national cake. 

What exactly the shift from heavy to light industry 
will involve is also hard to say. It is clear from the way 
the Communist leaders talk that they would really like 
to increase the production of consumer goods without 
cutting down production anywhere else. Since this is 
impossible, they will probably try to limit the cuts in the 
output of heavy industry, especially in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, where it is of vital importance to the 
whole Soviet bloc, to as little as conditions in the 
countryside and among urban consumers allow. They 
will do what they can by abandoning marginal projects. 
eliminating waste and increasing productivity. They 
will not in general cut down the production of basic 
raw materials, coal, steel and electric power; on the 
contrary, in these sectors, where production has been 
most seriously lagging, a determined effort is being 
made to reach the targets and a still greater effort will 
in most cases be demanded next year. Heavy industrial 
enterprises everywhere will be urged to turn over to 
the production of consumer goods and agricultural 
machinery. To some extent heavy industries have 
always manufactured some consumer goods as a side- 
line ; but it is costly to do so on a large scale. The 
leaders of Hungary’s heavy industry, who, to the 
indignation of the Communist press, complain: “ Are 
we to produce meat mincers together with means of 
production ? ”, have a good deal of sense on their side. 
That the Communists are insisting on this method of 
increasing supplies of consumer goods illustrates the 
reluctance and hesitation with which they are shifting 
from their old course. 

It is obvious, however, that if the Communist 
planners are not to fall down completely on their 
promises—and it is reasonable to suppose that they will 
try to avoid this—they must in each country carry out 
some redistribution of the national resources (especially 
as a good proportion of satellite consumer goods must 
presumably be exported to the Soviet Union). But this 
does not necessarily mean that the Communists have 
abandoned their long-term plans to build up within their 
bloc an overwhelmingly powerful economic potential. 
It is much more likely that they have merely made up 
their minds to take longer over it, that they are deter- 
mined to reach the original goal eventually, but by a 
longer and—as they hope—less thorny route. 

From the West’s point of view, the lesson to be drawn 
is Clear: it is that the Communist bloc does not expect 
and is not preparing for a major war in the near future. 
If it had such fears, considerations of _ political 
expediency would everywhere give way to the necessity 
of increasing war potential. As things are, it looks as 
if the need to remove some of the causes of popular 
discontent will rank for Communist leaders as the most 
important task over the next few years. 
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Notes of the 


Atomic Address 


yRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S test explosion on the Unite 
Nations proving ground appears, from first reports, to 
have been fully successful. Even commentators who were 
1 long distance from ground zero showed an immediate 
ind outwardly favourable reaction ; but there are still many 
questions to be answered. It will not be easy to find 
for the proposed “international bank”: of fissionable 
materials a location that is acceptable to all parties. The 
financing of any such scheme is bound to be the subject of 
hot debate ; and even more so the question of its ultimate 
control. 
To ask these questions is not necessarily to dub the plan 


impracticable, or to criticise Mr Eisenhower. Most great , 


international projects must be sketched with broad strokes 
yf the brush before their details can be filled in ; and the 
President was careful to point to the private talks between 
the governments “ principally involved” that had already 
been suggested by the Assembly as the right means of dis- 
cussing these details. He was scrupulous in mentioning 
the realities with which his project would have to contend: 
his need to submit it to Congress, the probability that first 
contributions to the “ bank” would only be small, and the 
necessity of guarding the “ bank ” against surprise seizure. 
Moreover, in the full context of his speech it was clear that 
he recognised that the creation of an atomic poo! for 
peaceful purposes would provide no final solution to the 
much vaster problem of preventing war. 


Unfortunately, Mr Eisenhower’s own modesty has not ~ 


been emulated by all his commentators. Some of them have 
seized upon passages from his address with the same 
apocalyptic fervour that followed Sir Winston Churchill’s 
speech of May 11th. Attention needs to be directed to 
the solid value of the President’s plan itself, and particularly 
to the fact that once again the Soviet government is given 
an opportunity to respond with “ deeds, not words” to an 
offer of peculiar interest to the peoples of the “ under- 
developed ” world. 


Under France’s Skin 


MALL incidents and alleged breaches of diplomatic pro- 
S tocol at the Bermuda conference have been magnified 
by the French press into wanton attacks on their national 
prestige. Many Frenchmen already resented the fact that 
the conference had been called at such an inopportune 
moment, just before their presidential election. This alone, 
however, does not account for the disproportion between 
the pretexts and such outbursts of hurt pride as led one 
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leader writer to exclaim: “Have our representatives lost 
their concern for national dignity to the extent of passively 
accepting such insolent behaviour ? ” 

The deeper cause of French resentment and uneasiness 
is revealed in a preceding sentence in which the same writer 
ponders whether Chancellor Adenauer, if invited, would 
have been treated in the same fashion. .For some people, 
even M. Laniel’s illness has acquired a symbolic significance. 
France may be likened to a veteran player, not in peak 
physical condition, suspiciously eyeing the German new- 
comer arriving at the team headquarters under the benevo- 
lent eyes of the selection committee. The veteran requires 
particularly careful handling, and guarantees that his posi- 
tion in the team will not be endangered ; and some local 
experts, non-Communists at that, advise him that by merely 
threatening to ask for a transfer, or by brandishing some 
previous contracts, he may obtain these better terms. 

The official Bermuda communiqué did little either to 
strengthen or to dispel French suspicions. On the two 
vital issues of the European army and Indo-China it was 
too vague to provoke reactions either way. France’s qualms 
about EDC were acknowledged and its effort in Indo-China 
praised. Yet nothing specific was indicated about the link 
between EDC and Anglo-American troops, nor about the 
way in which a solution will be sought for Indo-China. 
Indeed, the only immediately tangible result of the confer- 
ence—the Note to the Soviet Union—will provide another 
test for French susceptibility. It proposes that the Berlin 
conference be held early in January, before the new French 
president and cabinet have taken office, so that once again 
France will be represented by a caretaker. Should it be 
disclosed, however, that MM. Laniel and Bidault had 
brought back important assurances and pledges in their 
Bermuda bags, the slights to French prestige, whether real 
or imaginary, would soon be reduced to their proper per- 


spective, 


Labour and the By-Elections 


HE recent crop of by-elections has not shown any real 

break in the party deadlock that has now persisted for 
nearly four years. Since Parliament reassembled after the 
summer recess there have been four by-elections and (if 
splinter candidates are ignored and the votes given to the 
Independent Conservative at Crosby are allocated to the 
official candidate) two have given Labour a slightly higher 
proportion of the poll and two have produced some slight 
Conservative improvement. Only from the latest Gallup 
Poll does it emerge that the Conservatives’ standing is now 
slightly lower than at the general election—though not low 
enough to cause the party any concern. It is, after all, 
usual for governments to lose ground considerably between 
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general elections, but the present one can boast of the feat 
of actually capturing a seat from the Opposition in the 
summer. 

Nor should Ministers find much to worry them in the 
issues raised during the recent campaigns. Labour fought 
them principally on rents and food prices. The two London 
divisions of Holborn & St. Pancras South and North 
Paddington are-by no means typical, but they would cer- 
tainly have mirrored any decisive swing against the Govern- 
nent on these issues. Instead Holborn’s improved Labour 
vote was offset by an increase in the Conservative propor- 
tion of the poll at Paddington, and in fact both movements 
can be largely attributed to special circumstances connected 
with the previous Labour members. 

The autumn by-elections may indeed prove to have 
rather more significance for the Opposition than for the 
Government. Of the two successful Labour candidates, 
Mr Parkin is regarded by the Bevanites as one of their own 
and they have hopes of Mrs Jeger. In addition, Mr Warbey, 
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elected for Broxtowe in September, showed pronounced 
left-wing tendencies during his previous sojourn at West- 
minster, while the unsuccessful Labour candidate in the 
famous Abingdon by-election in the summer was the 
husband of Mrs Castle, a leading Bevanite. Recently Mr 
J. P. W. Mallalieu incurred the anger of some of his fellow 
Labour members by drawing attention to the disparity 
between Mr Bevan’s vote in the elections to the national 
executive and his vote in the Parliamentary Committee poll. 
Labour may well be seeing the beginning of a move by the 
constituency parties to ensure that their views, as expressed 
through the annual party conference, are more ‘accurately 
refiected on the Labour benches in the House of Commons. 


Militant Unions 


° 


HE General Secretary of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
: ing Union, Mr Benjamin Gardner, expressed the view 
on Wednesday that “unsolved wage problems” were 
“more ominous of coming trouble than the trade prospects 
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of the new year.” He may well be right. The engineers 
and railwaymen are angry at the rejection of the claim 
both have made for an increase of 1§ per cent ;- and both 
threaten to inflict serious damage on the economy. The 
railwaymen complain that the increase of 4s. a week offere<! 
them by the Railway Staff National Tribunal is niggardly. 
insulting and bitterly disappointing. The award, whic! 
would cost the railways some £14} million, is designed 1 
cover the rise in the cost of living to lower paid worker: 
The skilled railway workers, however, believe that th: 
principle has been carried far enough, and want to avoid 
a further narrowing of the differentials between the wag: 
of skilled and unskilled men. A decision on working ‘ 
rule had not been reached at the time of going to press. 

The engineers and shipbuilders, who have been offere: 
nothing, have yet to decide what action to take. As non 
is now practicable before Christmas, their leaders have pu: 
off until December 23rd their decision on the four possiblc 
courses that have been proposed. The Amalgamated Eng: 
neering Union has suggested a ban on overtime and 
piecework ; the Patternmakers’ Association has proposed 
a ban on overtime, but none on piecework ; the Transpor' 
and General Workers’ Union has suggested a ballot 1 
decide between arbitration and the ban on overtime and 
piecework ; the Municipal and General Workers’ Union 
wants a ballot to decide between arbitration and a strike. 
But on one thing all are agreed—that the men shall have a 
rise. Mr Arthur Deakin, the general secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, and Mr Tom 
Williamson, the Municipal Workers’ general secretary, have 
both said so very firmly ; and though they may not agree 
with the tactics urged by the Communists on the AEU’: 
National Committee, they will probably support the 
majority’s verdict if it comes to a strike. 

Meanwhile the Ford Company’s wage offer has confirmed 
the unions in their view that engineering employers, even 
today, can afford to grant wage increases ; and the railway 
tribunal’s award—in an industry less prosperous than 
engineering, if more sensitive to an increase in costs— 
suggests that arbitration would bring them something. 


Back to Persia 


1 resumption of diplomatic relations with Persia was 
a simple matter for Britain, where everyone thinks 
that contact is better than no contact, and so welcomes the 
step. For General Zahedi, by contrast, it represented a 
courageous act, for it immediately throws into vocal opposi- 
tion all the fanatics—Mullah Kashani, Mr Makki, leader 
of the National Front, and Dr Baghai, leader of the 
Workers’ Party—who foresee that their own importance 
will decline if the General’s move is later crowned with some 
success. Mr D. A. H. Wright, at present head of the 


Economic Relations department at the Foreign Office, is to 
go to Teheran as chargé d’affaires. The reciprocal appoint- 
ment of ambassadors agreeable to both capitals will no 
doubt follow in due course. 

How soon the arrival of a diplomat experienced in 
economic matters will lead to a renewal of Persian earnings 
from oil is a matter of concern chiefly to the Persians. They 
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need the money badly, and no one else is desperate for°the 

oil. This is a fact that it took them some time to realise, 

which they now know thanks to painstaking explana- 

by the State Department’s oil consultant, Mr Herbert 

er, junior. It follows that they cannot afford to post- 

action by the techniques of awaiting overtures, and 

ing petty exactions, which have served them well for 

les, whereas the western envoys concerned can afford 

ide their time and await developments. Persians are 

‘ at criticising the proposals of other people ; do they 

y see themselves eternally playing this passive role ? 

‘mains to be seen whether there survives in them any 

k of the spirit of ancestors who had it in them to act 

tructively. 

ine comment much heard in private in Teheran this 

k was that the return of the British had the great advan- 

of saving Persia from an American hegemony. The 

lark merits attention in the west, for it flashes a warning 

inst the divided counsels that have so often given 

ians scope. for their talent at playing off one foreigner 

inst another. The ideal solution of the oil question 

iid be one in which the British and Americans, and if 
possible also the French, were to act in concert. 


Another Truce Without Peace? 


"T(HERE has lately been considerable confusion over the 
| poseibatiey of negotiations leading to an armistice in 
indo-China. But, as Mr Van Tam, the prime minister of 
Vietnam, now points out, the fact that Ho Chi-minh, the 
Communist leader, has announced his readiness to negotiate 
cannot be ignored. This announcement, first made in reply 
to questions submitted by a Swedish newspaper, has since 
been repeated on the rebel Vietminh radio, and it has 
received favourable public comment in Moscow. As a result, 
pinion in- France, already largely in favour of negotiations 
{ there were any possibility of being met part way by the 
ther side, is becoming increasingly united in the view 
that a serious attempt to stop the war could and should 
now be made. 

Ho Chi-minh’s latest observations. have removed one 
prime obstacle to negotiations but, for the moment at least, 
they have also raised a fresh one. Contrary to all previous 
jeclarations of Vietminh policy, there is no longer any 
stated insistence that the withdrawal of the French 
expeditionary force is an essential preliminary to a cessation 
f the fighting ; as was shown by the recent parliamentary 
debate in. Paris, the physical impossibility of the French 
fighting their way out without very heavy losses has lately 
been one of the main factors keeping them going. Now, 
the difficulty is on the other foot. Ho Chi-minh has cleverly 
made a bid to talk only with the French, thus ignoring the 
governments of the three Associated States, and causing 

great concern among many leaders in Vietnam lest they 
should be left in the lurch by their French allies. 

| The British and American view, as expresséd to M. Laniel 
and M. Bidault at Bermuda, is reported to be that. the 

| French should not allow themselves to be drawn into nego- 

tiations without taking very careful account of the present 

favourable trend of the actual fighting. Under the Navarre 

Plan, it has been hoped to improve considerably the French 
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and Vietnamese military position with a possible view to 
negotiations later on. And, while it remains true that a 
purely military victory is inconceivable, a good start has 
now been made in the present campaigning season ; it 
would therefore be folly to throw away its effects too soon. 
Ho Chi-minh, like the Chinese in Korea, might well be 
temporarily suited by a cease-fire, provided it came soon. 
But in Indo-China, just as in Korea, while it would be an 
enormous gain to stop the actual fighting, there is still a 
long way to go before there is any prospect of negotiating 
an acceptable, let alone a satisfactory, political peace. 


Hush over North Africa 


BARE three months ago, French Morocco underwent a 

dramatic change of Sultan and was a major topic of 
world news. Since then, a virtual curtain of silence has 
descended on Moroccan affairs. Such items as percolate 
through it are disquieting to anyone interested in the future 
of the white settler in Africa. 

The ex-Sultan was dismissed as the result of an unholy 
alliance between rural, tribal Morocco, and certain French 
administrators whose patience had run out as the result of 
the Sultan’s steady refusal to co-operate along any lines that 
would afford French residents a say in the management of 
the territory. He was not an immense loss to the world’s 
panel of hereditary rulers ; he had, over the last few years, 
let down friends as well as adversaries by his unpredictable 
bestowals and withdrawals of support. But he stood—in 
the eyes of the young Arab townsmen whom the French as 
well as the Independence movement are educating in ever- 
increasing numbers—for a Morocco that would retain a 
personality of its own and an oriental pattern of statehood. 

His successor is a little-known greybeard who has made 
no demur about signing decrees that promote the running 
of Morocco by mixed committees of “ co-citizens,” French 
and Jewish as well as Moslem. Some changes are therefore 
afoot, but the price paid for them is high. It is that of 
martial law applied with an iron hand. Any group caught 
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in confabulation courts arrest, and a chat with a foreigner 
is out of the question. Each day brings fresh news not only 
of attacks by Moslem on Frenchman and Moslem on 
Moslem, but of sinister “disappearances” of known 
nationalists. Le Monde this week inquires whether these 
last are plain arrests, or include nervy French reprisals such 
as took place earlier in the year in Tunisia, or are vanishing 
acts by people who think themselves in danger. Most 
thinking people in Paris are embarrassed when they have 
to retail such matters ; relations between Moroccan French- 
man and Moroccan Arab are obviously far less free and easy 
than they used to be, and bode no good for the future of 
co-citizenship. 

Silence prevails about Tunisia also, but the cause here 
is wholly different. The territory is so thankful to see the 
back of its late Resident General, M. de Hautecloque, that 
his successor, M. Voizard, is enjoying the advantages of a 
honeymeon. This will end if he proves unable to make 
any move towards meeting Tunisian claims for more self- 
government. It is his misfortune that the imminence of the 
Presidential election makes it unlikely that he will get 
instructions quickly. May the present quiet last until he 
does so; for if no compromise is possible in easy-going 
Tunisia, what hope is there in far more rugged Morocco ? 


More Smoking 


HE contention behind wage claims that dearer food has 

brought real hardship to many people is hard to square 
with the latest figures of consumption. In the third quarter 
of this year, an extra {£26 million was spent on food 
compared with the same months of last year and this 
practically compensated for the rise in prices. When 
revalued at 1948 prices, the figures show that the quantity 
of food bought was only slightly less than last year. But 
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ever! more striking is the fact that expenditure on tobacco. 
both in money and real terms, reached a new peak. As much 
as {£221 million went on. smoking in these months— 
£20 million more than the total spent on rent and rates. 
And while a little less beer was drunk than in the same 
months of 1952, the money saved. there went on more 
spirits and wines. 

Among other forms of spending for which details are 
available, household goods (which include wireless and 
television sets) continued to attract buyers and purchase: 
were as heavy as they were before the “ buyers’ strike ” of 
1950-52. Slightly less was spent on entertainments, doubt- 
less because of the spread of television, but the inroads of 
television into theatre-going and cinema-going are stil! 
slight. In the light of these statistics malnutrition certainly 
becomes a myth. 


Truth Dawns in Ebbw Vale 


« AKING the country as a whole, we are not very far away 
from the amount of total accommodation which the 
nation requires. . . . Sanitary inspectors in instance after 
instance have made house-to-house surveys, and in the 
middle-sized towns they have found hundreds of houses 
occupied by one person apiece. The nation is in grave 
danger, unless it is careful, of being stupidly extravagant. 
If... voluntary transfers were brought about, a good deal 
of additional new building would not be required at all.” 

The speaker, curiously enough, is Mr Aneurin Bevan. 
What is more, he gives a pretty strong hint of what he 
would do about it. He wants to “apply boldly the 
policy of allowing local authorities to take over the houses.” 
He makes it clear, however, that he is “not suggesting 
for a moment that anybody, the nation or local authority, 
should have the power of compulsory transfer, for that 
would be quite unendurable. People are entitled to stay 
in their own homes for as long as they like.” How then 
would the transfer of houses to the local authorities help 
to bring about a voluntary redistribution ? The only pos- 
sible answer is that local authorities, unlike private land- 
lords, can fix their rents at whatever they see fit. Mr 
Bevan did not say in so many words that he wanted the 
houses to go to the Jecal authorities so that there could 
be a sharp all-round rise in rents (with no nonsense about 
spending the increase on repairs). But that is the only 
way in which his remarks can be made to hang together ; 
and he went out of his way to mention that the average 
proportion of rents to incomes among manual workers in 
this country has fallen from 11.3 per cent before the war 
to 7.4 per cent this year. 

It looks, therefore, as if Mr Bevan must be welcomed 
as a convert to the price system, and there will certainly 
be more rejoicing in Heaven than over Mr Macmillan’s 
very half-hearted obeisance to the same principle. It is 
true that Mr Bevan believes in the price system only when 
applied by local authorities. But every grain of wheat has 
its husk, and the municipalisation of houses is so obviously 
unpopular as a political cry that the winnowing should 
not be difficult. The important thing is that the truth is 
at last beginning to dawn. If rents were allowed to rise 
until they formed no higher a proportion of incomes than 
they did fifteen years ago, the only remaining housing 
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problems would be how to clear the slums and how to fill 

ill the empty houses. Then the nation’s resources could be 
i-voted to the really mecessary and remunerative forms of 
pital investment. The Sage of Ebbw Vale may yet be 
»nonised with Adam Smith. 


Turnips and Carrots for Repair 


! R BEVAN has described the Housing Repairs and Rents 
Me Bill as a “ mouldy old turnip” for landlords. From 
the point of view of the local authorities, it was described 
his week, at a conference of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, as “ a meagre and maggoty carrot.” The local 
ithorities have two objections to the grants which the 
Bill offers them for the temporary repair and maintenance 
slum property. These grants assume a 50-50 split 
between taxes and rates, whereas previous housing legisla- 
tion has put the major burden on the national Exchequer 
ona2to 1 or 3 tot basis. In the second place, it is claimed 
‘hat the grants are adequate only for the most stopgap type 
{ repairs. If other cities are to emulate Birmingham and 

‘novate some slums to last fifteen or more years, the cost 
will probably be about {200 a house, most of which will 
have to be met from local resources. 

Mr Macmillan’s reply was that the Government does not 
wish to encourage the extravagant reconditioning of unfit 
houses or to blur the idea that they must be demolished as 
soon as possible. This is an adequate answer only to those 
local authorities (certainly in a majority) who can in fact 
clear their slums quickly. Birmingham’s slum renovations 
have not been “ extravagant,” but have been dictated by 
the necessity of making conditions tolerable for people who 
must go on living in these houses for a long period. No 
city could or should take a lesser view of its duties as a 
landlord. Other ‘cities do not possess the powers or the 
resources which have facilitated redevelopment schemes in 
Birmingham, and legislation is needed to give them similar 
opportunities, 

The Government certainly is not bound by precedent to 
give local authorities a grant of moré than 50 per cent ; 
but if, as it states, the improvement of the slums has become 
“a national duty,” and if results are to be obtained by 
persuasion and not coercion, then a higher level of grant is 
probably, necessary. Local authorities may find themselves 
under strong political pressure either to demolish their 
slum properties at once or to repair them adequately. This, 
no doubt, is all to the good ; but it is a prospect from which 
many authorities will recoil unless they have stronger 
inducements and clearer leadership. 


German Refugees Settle Down 


INCE the new government was formed in Bonn, moves 
have been made to strengthen German claims to revision 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that there are no less than 27 refugees among the 
Christian-Democrat members of the Bundestag, and the 
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“ BHE,” the party devoted solely to refugee interests, is a 
new and unruly addition to Dr Adenauer’s cabinet. In 
recent weeks some disquieting remarks have been made by 
refugee leaders. Herr Oberlaender, a more nationalist 
Minister of Refugee Affairs than his forerunner, has made 
the impossible proposal that the Munich agreement might 
form the basis of a settlement with Czechoslovakia when the 
Germans return to the Sudetenland. And a few days ago, 
the same Minister told the world that to regain “the 
German East” is a “ German and European task.” At the 
same time, the organisatien of Silesians in the Federal 
Republic has demanded that the Eastern territories should 
be represented in the Upper House. 

The refugees’ political leaders are constantly at work to 
keep the revisionist spirit alive. To encourage the settle- 
ment of the expelled Germans without maintaining their 
interest in a return to their old homes would be, it is said, 
“a betrayal of human rights.” Herr Oberlaender has 
declared that the refugees must be given better conditions 
because “ the German East” will only be resettled if their 
economic and social position is maintained in the meantime. 
It is true that those unfortunaie unemployables among the 
refugees who have lived for years in penury will eventually 
lose their strength and willpower and become uninterested 
in moving back to hard conditions in their old homes. And 
it has also been shown by experience that those refugees, 
forming the great majority, who have found a fair living in 
the West are settling down well. This is borne out by some 
very remarkable results that have appeared in a recent 
public opinion survey among refugees. In answer to the 
question whether Pomerania, Silesia and East Prussia should 
be regained by every means, even war, 77 per cent answered 
“ not by war,” 12 per cent said “ by war if necessary” and 
the rest did not reply. 
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Only 66 per cent of the refugees questioned thought that 
the lost lands would return to Germany, and I1 per cent 
believed them to be gone for ever. The most encouraging 
result for the future was that little more than half of those 
who expected the territories to come back to Germany 
would certainly return themselves, if the provinces were 
“free again tomorrow.” Exactly 20 per cent would 
definitely prefer to stay where they are, and 17 per cent 
would perhaps return. The older generation, now gradually 
thinning, would be more ready to go back than the young 
people. These answers are a tribute to the extraordinary 
extent to which the refugees have been absorbd in Western 
Germany. 


Allies and the Chima Trade 


N reply to Senator McCarthy’s latest anti-British tirades, 
Mr Nutting has flatly denied in the House of Commons 
that any strategic materials have been supplied to China 
with the knowledge or approval of the British Government 
during the period in question. It is obvious that, if Britain 
had in fact violated the United Nations embargo on. the 
export of war supplies to China or North Korea, the 
American government would have been the first to protest, 
as would have been its right. It has not done so ; and on 


the other hand it has shown a sympathetic understanding 


of the peculiar problem of Hongkong, which lives on trade 
with, and food from, mainland China, and which would be 
liable to complete ruin under conditions of blockade. It is 
the fact that Hongkong has continued to trade with China, 
although only in non-strategic goods, that provides the 
appearances so easily worked up into demagogic accusations 
by Mr McCarthy. 

The personal ambitions of the Senator from Wisconsin, to 
whom the exploitation of latent anti-British sentiments in 
America is merely a means to a quite unrelated political 
end, must not be allowed to bedevil a sector of Anglo- 
American relations in which reason and compromise have 
hitherto been surprisingly successful. Last week Mr Dulles 
dealt severely with Mr McCarthy himself. On this side of 
the Atlantic, however, it needs to be made clear that the 
contrapuntal chorus in favour of unrestricted trade with 
China, which provides Mr McCarthy with much of ‘his 
propaganda material, is no more representative of informed 
British opinion than the Senator is of American opinion. 


Maltese Experiment 


NEXPECTEDLY, Mr [Lyttelton last week made public 
U his proposals for transferring responsibility for 
Malta from the Colonial Office to the Home Office. 
The island’s new constitution, which came into force in 
1947, while safeguarding Britain’s strategic interests, went 
far towards meeting Malta’s patriotic wish for autonomy. 
For some time, however, there have been nationalist 
rumblings off-stage and the storm finally broke over the 
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alleged slight offered to Dr Borg Olivier, the Prime Minister. 
when he was not ranked with the Commonwealth Primx 
Ministers at the Coronation. 

Mr Lyttelton’s counter proposals to the demands tha: 
Maltese affairs should be transferred to the Commonweal! 
Relations Office reached the island just before Dr Olivier’: 
government suddenly fell. Perhaps Mr Lyttelton could 
not justifiably have remained silent until after the elections - 
but in many ways it is a pity that the proposals have been 
thrown into the cockpit of Maltese politics at a time whe: 
the electors’ ears have already been deafened by partisan 
shouts. For they have much intrinsic merit. There ar 
good reasons why Malta should not be given the full statu: 
of. a dominion, however proud its record. The island is to 
small and too weak economically to rank on equal term: 
with the great self-governing dominions. But for the 
Maltese the idea of being classed as colonials is under- 
standably invidious ; the Colonial Office is symbolic o! 
an inferior status. The suggestion, therefore, that for 
administrative purposes they should be transferred to the 
Home Office should appeal to them. The Channel Islands. 
which would presumably be used as a model, feel no stigma 
in a relationship that in itself would neither weaken no: 
strengthen the island’s ties with the Commonwealth. 

The proposals have not, of course, appealed to thos¢ 
nationalists who advocate dominion status as a polite 
synonym for total independence. So long as the island 
remains a bastion of British power in the Mediterranean 
(and it is to Malta’s interest that it should do so) Britain 
is bound to retain the final say in matters of defence and 
foreign policy. Nevertheless, irritations in the working of 
the dyarchy should be removed. At present, for instance. 
Maltese ministers have to take up all questions with their 
opposite numbers in this country, notably the Service 
Ministers, through the Governor and the Colonial Office. 
Again, Maltese politicians assert that many powers stil] 
retained by the British Government could without 
prejudice be handed over to local control. Flexibility wil! 
have to be shown on points such as these if the Maltese 
are to agree to an experiment that offers great possibilities 
for a developing Commonwealth. 


Poisoned Air 


HOULD people feel a duty to help control the nuisance— 
S as unpleasant as the name it goes by—of “smog” ? 
The committee on air pollution (known as the Beaver 
Committee) in its interim report published last week, has 
no doubts on the point. The worst producer of smoky fog 
is not industry, but the domestic hearth ; and moral per- 
suasion is the only weapon that can be used against it. 
The table shows how the emission of smoke, grit and 
sulphur dioxide—the chief noxious elements in smog— 
is divided between industrial and domestic users. In closely 
populated areas the domestic proportion increases and 60 
per cent of the great London fog of last December was due 
to domestic fires. 

It was the London fog that made the nation anxious 
about smogs, but the main damage is done by the less 
spectacular fogs that hang over many of Britain’s indus- 
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“Undoubtedly the VISCOUNT 


has been the 


AIRGRAFT OF THE YEAR”. 


In these words, Mr. Peter Masefield, Chief 
Executive of British European Airways, sums up 
the Viscount’s achievements in 1953. 
some highlights : 


Here are 


The VISCOUNT has earned a profit for BEA of £64 per 
flying hour. 


The ViSCGUNT has carried 64,000 passengers during 
its first six months of operation, and on 
some routes has brought about an in- 
crease in BEA passenger traffic of 
over 100%. 


The VISCOUNT has cut travelling times and set up new 
route records between many European 
cities. 

The VISCOUNT showed its versatility by arriving first 
among transport aircraft in the New 
Zealand Air Race, establishing a record 
for London-Melbourne. and flying 
3,600 miles non-stop. 


The VISCOUNT —one of Britain’s leading export suc- 
cesses—is now on order for eight air- 
lines and the Indian Air Force. 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 


FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE DART PROPELLER-TURBINE ENGINES 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION WEYBRIDGE SURREY 














DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 


The first of ten diesel-electric loco- 
motives by BTH will shortly be in 
service on the New South Wales 
Government Railway System. BTH, 
with 50 years’ experience in the design 
and manufacture of electric traction 
equipment, is exceptionally well placed 
to serve the railways of the world with 
advantage to the travelling public. 
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THE CASE OF THE SATISFIED SALESMEN [ae 
i 


Marmite, in its handy wide-topped jar, is now a familiar 
sight in grocers’ shops—and in kitchens—up and down the 
country. The Marmite salesmen mightn't have done such a 
fine job without efficient backing from headquarters ... 
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Customers could never complain of a bottleneck 
(nor could the head office!) 


AT THE WAR’S END, the Marmite 
Food Extract Co. Ltd. were faced with 
a problem—and an opportunity. For 
years, supplies of Marmite had been far 
below demand. Raw materials were 
short, and most of the output went to 
the Armed Services. Then the situation 
changed. It was time for aggressive 
selling. The sales-force was ready; new 





Seen operating a Burroughs 


Typewriter 
Accounting Machine in the offices of the 
Marmite Food Extract Co. Ltd. is Miss Doris 
Miller. This is one of the fast and versatile 
machines that are helping to keep the sales- 
men (and their customers) satisfied. 


territories could be opened up; new 
demand could be created and satisfied. 

But, in support of this sales campaign, 
could the office departments cope with 
the great volume of figuring work in- 
volved? To plan its production in 
advance, the company realized that it 
must have detailed statistics on the selling 
operation —sales analyses by travellers, 
by areas, and by class of outlet, would 
have to be prepared day by day. 

Some years earlier the company had 
used Burroughs machines to cut six 
weeks off the time needed to make up 
the books at the year’s end. Now, with 
this new problem, Burroughs were 
consulted again. After investigation, 
Burroughs specialists recommended the 
installation of Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machines on whichcomplete 
records of sales, pufchases, and other data 
could beclassified in many different ways. 

Result: So smoothly and quickly do 
these Burroughs machines” serve the 


company’s offices that a fact-and-figure 
picture of the whole sales operation is 
always on hand. Details of sales in any 
kind of shop in any county can be pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice—a great 
help to the company in planning pro- 
duction and distribution in advance. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, for 
Burroughs market the world’s broadest 
line of modern record-keeping machines : 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Bill- 
ing and Statistical Machines, and 
Microfilming Equipment. Remember, 
once you have any Burroughs machine, 
Burroughs Service guarantees its efh- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
Sales and Service Offices in principal 
cities round the world. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


cau W Burroughs 6) 
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1 areas for thirty or more days in the year. These seep 


‘) the lungs; they blacken and erode buildings ; they . 


yde metals. The committee estimates the annual cost 
ve as high as £100 to £150 million a year. The only 
as it points out, of stopping this waste is the wholesale 
oduction of modern boilers and stoking methods by 
istry, and the scrapping of the cheerful open hearth in 
ur of appliances. which can burn: smokeless fuels. 
‘gislation to control smoke emiission from factories 









Pollutants Discharged 


| of Fuel} (mns. of tons per annum 
and Use of Fuel | (mas. of 
| tons per 


annum) 





| Sulphur 
Dioxide 






Smoké Grit 


Raw Coat 
IN@STIC USC....c2¢ ee 36-9 0-9 0-1 0-9 
ricity works ..... | 30:7 Neg. 0:2 1-0 
WAYS cad shila 6 eae 13-9 0-4 0-1 0:4 
lustrial and -miscell, 
24 ee PECs oe 65-1 0-8 0-2 1-8 
IVORS) cn ps cesses 25-2 Neg. | Neg. 0-1 
WOTKS 32 Fem cee 27-9 Neg.. |. Neg. 0-1 
mnsumption of coke | | 
t than at gas works) | 26-1 Nil Neg 0-7 


Neg. indicates negligible or small amount. 


dy exists: exhortation has the backing of the law. 

probably the only way to induce industry to install 
nodern boilers is to make its old ones too expensive to 
in by raising the price of coal. The smokeless fuels 
iceded for houses are not produced in anything like suffi- 
ient quantity, nor is it easy to see how, given the supplies, 
indlords could be induced to install the appropriate sort 
{ grate. Until such problems are tackled there is little 
wint in proceeding with the proposed smokeless zones 
hat include residential districts (the two which are at 
resent enforced cover only factory areas). Meanwhile, 
preventive measures, such as fog warnings and exhortations 
‘o stock small quantities of coke, are the merest first aid. 


Society and the Homosexual 


Tam is one big difference between the present excite- 
ment over homosexual offences and the similar 
‘xcitement, a year or so ago, over crimes of violence. Then, 
1¢ agitation came from the general public, backed up by 
ome of the judges, whereas the Government kept its head 
ind refused to be stampeded into panic measures. Today 
the public appears to be largely indifferent to the so-called 
vice wave, and the denunciation of it appears to have come 
mainly from public figures. 

The whole subject is indeed badly in need of dispassionate 
consideration before emotions become more widely roused. 
For, like all forms of sexual activity, it is a question on 
which public emotion can be whipped up very quickly and 
towards which the attitude of society can vary hugely from 
one generation to another. Thus, the increase in the 
Statistics of homosexual offences, though it is indeed notable 
(more than fourfold since 1938), does not tell the whole 
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story. What one does not know is whether in the meantime 
there has been a change in the attitude of the police towards 
prosecuting the offenders. More information is also needed 
on the extent to which homosexuals pervert the young. 
According to a parliamentary answer given last week, the 
Home Secretary appears to believe that most of them are a 
danger to children. But is his belief perhaps merely based 
on the fact that cases in which children are involved are the 
ones that are most likely to be reported to the police ? 
Few people will dispute Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s con- 
tention that children must be protected from the homosexual 
as from other sexual offenders—though some will maintain 
that more harm can be done to the child by the court 
proceedings than by the offence itself. -Many people, 
however, think that a distinction should be drawn between 
offences against children and homosexual relations between 
adult males in private. It was not, after all, until 1885 that 
Parliament made “ gross indecency” committed by males 
in private a misdemeanour: liable to be punished by two 
years’ imprisonment—and in doing so presented black- 
mailers with a wonderful opportunity. There are, in fact, 
strong grounds for an objective inquiry into the working 
of the law against sexual offences of all kinds and the right 
method of dealing with offenders, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that Sir David Maxwell Fyfe will agree to appoint 


one. 


Punishment for 
Wife-Beaters 


Day after day the police reports teem with cases of 
brutal men being punished by fine or imprisonment for 
ill-treating women. Doubts have been expressed whether 
this proceeding, by depriving women in many cases of 
their usual and sole support, and by exciting the anger 
of the.men, may not make the condition of the women 
worse than it is ; but_mo doubts whatever can exist that if 
the punishment is to be efficacious as an example, and 
influence the conduct of those by their apprehensions who 
live beyond the immediate circle of the punished and 
angry individuals, it must be known that it is inflicted. 
What means, then, are taken for making it known through- 
out all the “back slums,” “ alleys,’ culs de sac, and 
out-of-the-way places of the metropolis, that severe 
punishment is regularly inflicted for wife-beating ? © Are’ 
the newspapers relied on? Those which the poor read 
are published only once a week, and only a few of the 
wife-beaters read even the weekly papers. Nor do the 
papers make such cases known with authority or in a 
way to make them impressive. As the cases are described 
viva voce, and a knowledge of them is spread from the 
parties punished to their neighbours and in the localities, 
they are discoloured and misreported; and even if 
correctly reported and in a way to make an impression, a 
knowledge of the facts can by these means be spread only 
very slowly through the classes the punishment is intended 
to reform, . . . It is in truth little better than a waste of 
suffering~-a sort of gratuitous cruelty—to inflict punish- 
ment as an example, and not make the infliction known. 
We would hint, therefore; to_ all concerned, that every 
instance of punishment for ill-treating women should be 
shortly but emphatically. described by the police authori- 
ties, printed on large posting bills, and displayed on the 
walls and thoroughfares of all places where it is likely 
to be useful. ' 


The Cconomist 


December 10, 1853. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Middle Eastern 
Alternatives 


Sir—In your issue of November 21st 
you say that the Egyptian negotiators 
have “the growing feeling that if they 
wait until 1956 and then exercise their 
right under the Treaty of 1936 to appeal 
to the United Nations against the un- 
wanted presence of foreign troops, they 
are sure of a heavy vote against any 
British claim to stay.” 

I do not pretend to know the feelings 
of the negotiators, but if you are right, 
they have misread the 1936 Treaty. 

So far as the treaty itself is con- 
cerned, 1956 is merely the date at which 
negotiations for a treaty to replace it 
must, aS opposed to may, commence. 
The new treaty, however, must provide 
for an alliance between Britain and Egypt 
by which inter alia “in the event of war, 
imminent menace of war or apprehended 
imternational emergency” Egypt will 
accord to Britain “all the facilities and 


assistance in its power including the use 
f 


of its ports, aerodromes and means of 
communication.” 


Subject to the foregoing, the new 






















Readings in 
Price Theory 


EDITED BY G. J. STIGLER and K. E. 
BOULDING. “ The most important of 
this whole excellent series . invaluable 
to any serious student of economic theory.” 
—The Economist. * Performs the valuable 
function of bringing together 25 note- 
worthy articles from the periodicals of the 
last 40 years.”—The Times Review of 
Industry. American Economic Association 
Series. 30s. net 





Readings in the 
Theory of 
International Trade | 


a . coupled with a comprehensive and 
systematic article bibliography, the papers 
here reproduced provide an indispensable 
survey of modern theory from 1923 to 
1947.°°—The Economist. American Eceno- 
mic Series. 30s. net 








Monetary Theory 
and Public Policy 


KENNETH K. KURIHARA. “ Mr. 
Kurihara is a highly competent economist, 
with an unusual capacity for relating and 
synthesising theories developed by different 
thinkers ....”—The Economist. 30s. net 
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treaty must be made by agreement of the 
parties ; but if they fail to agree, the 
difference is to be submitted either to 
“the Council of the League of Nations 

. or to such other person for decision 
in accordance with such procedure as the 
parties may agree.” It is commonly but 
erroneously supposed that the United 
Nations Organisation has replaced the 
League of Nations for this purpose. That 
this is not so, is made clear by the 
Foreign Office in Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
versations, Nov. 1951 (Cmd. 8419), 
page 3, note 2, where it is stated that 
“clearly only arbitration of the latter 
kind is applicable now.” The hypo- 
thetical arbitrator must therefore be one 
agreed by Britain as well as Egypt, and 
the field is open. 

The stationing of forces in the Canal 
Zone is governed, under the Treaty, by 
Article 8 and ends when the parties 
“agree that the Egyptian Army is in a 
position to ensure by its own resources 
the liberty and entire security of naviga- 
tion of the canal.” Again, in default of 
agreement on this question after 1956, 
there is provision for arbitration. 

That in circumstances prevailing after 
1956 an arbitrator agreed by Britain and 
Egypt would determine specifically that 
“the Egyptian Army is in a position to 
ensure by its own resources the liberty 
and entire security of navigation of the 
canal” is anything but a foregone 
conclusion.—Yours faithfully, 


J. Enocn Powe. 
House of Commons 


A Mission to Moscow 


Sir—Mrs Joan Robinson attacks you 
for saying that the British Council for 
the Promotion of International Trade 
“has associations with the Communist 
party and its discredited offshoot, the 
World Peace Movement.” This she 
“knows personally to be entirely with- 
out substance.” It is disappointing to 
find that she does not provide facts to 
prove this. In the absence of such 
information, I, for one, am bound to 
agree with the opinion of the Foreign 
Secretary that the BCPIT is a Com- 
munist front organisation. 


The World Peace Council, “whose 
work should now become the pivot of 
the entire activity of the Communist 
Parties ” (Cominform resolution of 
November 29, 1949), at its meeting in 
February, 1951, passed a_ resolution 
which states: “The World Peace Coun- 
cil decides to convene in the Soviet 
Union in the summer of 1951 an inter- 
national economic conference of 
economists, technicians, industrialists, 


businessmen and trade union leaders of 
all countries. . . .” 
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A few months later Radio Moscow 

said that for the “ partisans of peace” 
the proposed conference was of “ no less 
importance ” than the notorious St 
holm appeal. It soon became cc): 
however, that such a function, under : 
auspices of the World Peace Coun 
would not meet with the support 
“ industrialists, businessmen,” etc. | - 
vitations were then issued for a meeting 
in October, 1951, of the Initiating Com- 
mittee for an International Economix 
Conference. This is the Copenhage: 
meeting usually quoted by spokesnx 
of the BCPIT as having originated : 
Moscow conference. Such _ initiating 
committees have been used by Com- 
munists on other occasions, and thei 
true purpose was candidly described b 
M. Astier de la Vigerie at a meeting 0! 
the World Peace Council on Novem 
ber 1, 1951. Referring to the plan o! 
organising a conference against Germa: 
rearmament, he said: “ Many people 
... Share our views on the Germ 
problem without accepting any of the 
other tenets of the Peace Movement 
They would not yet be ready to supp: 
a step initiated by the World Peac: 
Council. We, therefore, propose that an 
initiating committee should be formed 
on a broad basis.” 

As for the objective character of the 
information disseminated by the BCP]! 
I should like to draw attention to a 
“ Study of the Markets for British Eng:- 
neering Products,” published in Febru- 
ary, 1953. On page 11, the reader 
informed that in the countries with 
planned economy, as a result of indus- 
trialisation, “ the scope for foreign trad¢ 
today is on an immensely larger scale 
than before the war.” And on page 23. 
we are told that * the Eastern countries 
represent a limitless market (my italics 
for British engineering products and are 
capable of supplying this country wit! 
essential and non-dollar fodder, food- 
stuffs and raw materials.” 

To a student of the economy ©! 
Eastern Europe this appears to reflect 


very poor market research indeed 
Yours faithfully, 
London, W.11 A. N. PARKER 


i 
On Israel’s Frontier 


Smr—In your issue of October 24th, you 
wrote of the Arab villagers on the Jordan 
side of the border now cut off from their 
lands across the frontier: “ Their inhabi- 
tants are not refugees in the UN sens¢ 
of the term, because they have not lost 
their homes; therefore they do not 
receive UN rations.” 

I can speak only of the action of the 
UN Children’s Fund. From 1948 to 
19§2 UNICEF contributed supplemen- 
tary food for the mothers and children 
of the refugee population. Early in 1952, 
when the situation of the border villagers 
in Jordan became acute, UNICEF pro- 
vided in addition emergency supplies o! 
milk for the mothers and children o! 
these sixty or more villages. These 
supplies are to be continued. through 
1954.—Yours faithfully, 


UNICEF, W.C.1 Dup.Ley Warr 
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Books & Publications 





Sense About Fuel Policy 


HE PRICE OF FUEL. 
By L. M. D. Little. 
'<ford University Press. 
6d. 


197 pages. 


Re contribution to a political argu- 
ment employs a degree of economic 
ohistication that is already irritating 
e technocrats. Mr Little, an academtic 
onomist who since completing this 
ok has entered temporary Government 

vice, here joins the debate on national 

el policy, which has mainly been left 
experts in thermodynamics, elec- 

al engineers, and believers in what 
ir Little aptly calls “a coal theory of 
lue.” He shares some of their anxious 
remises, but not their conclusions: his 
wn approach to national fuel policy is 
rough a pricing policy. No approach 
; more sensible—and none so unpopular. 

Mr Little holds that the Ridley Com- 
nittee’s views on fuel policy last year 
vere too moderate, and points out that, 
n any case, its recommendations have 

irgely been ignored. He thinks the 
ommittee’s estimate of some 260-270 
illion tons, as the likely total demand 

1 British coal in 1959-63, was too low, 
mainly because it incorporated the Coal 
Board’s estimate of 25-35 million tons as 
the amount of coal Britain would then 
be able to sell abroad. Mr Little thinks 
Britain could hope to export twice as 
much. He _ believes, moreover, that 
present trends in the use of different 
fuels are causing an uneconomic diver- 
sion of the country’s investment 
resources into the building of extra 
power stations—arguing that the un- 
distorted demand for power at economic 
prices might require no more than half 
the extra generating capacity over the 
next §-6 years that is now planned. 

His remedies are logical (in some 
aspects perhaps more so than certain 
details of his diagnosis), but unlikely 
to suit the enthusiasts for national 
fuel policy by fiat. He proposes, as did 
half the Ridley Committee, a sharp 
increase in coal prices—1§s. a ton—and 
demonstrates interestingly how limited 
an effect. upon general industrial costs 
this rise might have, even at second 
remove. He incidentally leans over 
backwards to prove that this is not a 
price based on marginal cost, or tending 
towards long-term marginal cost, as the 
Ridley Committee and other proponents 
of an increase have thought it was. His 
OWN guesses at true marginal cost, both 
now and towards the end of the NCB’s 
National Plan are ingenious but not 
wholly convincing. 

In coal pricing policy, he also advo- 
cates the further opening of the “coal 
concertina ”—i.e., the widening of the 





price range between the best and the 
worst coals sold. Mr Little, incidentally, 
appears to be a believer in delivered coal 
prices, though his views are not stated 
conclusively ; so that the Coal Board may 
find some comfort in his argument. It 
may be less hopeful of his proposal for 
division of the {£150 million annual 
surplus that it would reap from such a 
rise in coal prices—1os. a week more for 
the miners, £3 million a year more for 
NCB training, and £129 million a year 
for the Treasury, for use in subsidising 
better domestic grates and in pensions 
and family allowances for people hit by 
the increased price of coal. 

No such shreds of sympathy for Mr 
Little are likely to come from the British 
Electricity Authority. For reasons not 
unfamiliar to readers of The Economist, 
he advocates the introduction of time-of- 
day tariffs for all electricity consumers 
who take more than 2,500 kwh a year, 
and “ seasonally-tilted ” two-part tariffs 
for all others—to be combined with a 
gradual move towards the two-part tariff 
in gas pricing. His attribution of all 
capacity costs to peak hour demand, 
though shared by most economists who 
have written on the subject, would be 
challenged by much _ sophisticated 
opinion even outside the BEA ; and his 
assumption that economical tariffs would 
save large quantities of coal may be 
even more questionable. The estimates 
of contribution to peak demand on which 
this conclusion is based may be out of 
date and inadequate, as BEA spokesmen 
often argue; but since BEA took over 
research into diversity and utilisation it 
has ceased to publish the results from 
which independent criticism could be 
adequately informed. 

Mr Little would combine such reforms 
in fuel prices with public subsidy of 
really efficient domestic grates, as against 
the somewhat improved ones installed 
by many people recently; when the 
social cost of smoke, plus the possible 
savings of some fuel and much wasted 
warmth, are considered against cost and 
individual incentive, this may fit the 
classic conditions for subsidy. All the 
measures he advocates, he believes, might 
save some 13-18 million tons of coal in 
domestic and power station use, against 
which would have to be set off the 
carbonisation of more coal to meet the 
transfer of space heating demand from 
electricity to gas that result from more 
economic prices for electricity. 

This book, as has been said, has imme- 
diately caused some irritation among 
what is called “informed opinion” in 
and around the fuel industries. It is 
open to some effective criticism on points 
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of detail, and not even all those who 
broadly agree with its proposals may 
quite accept some of its more strained 
calculations. But such intrusions of the 


professional economist into areas of con- - 


troversy that are too often parcelled out 
between the new’ monopolies of technica! 
opinion is entirely to be welcomed. The 
consumer, and the public interest, need 
daily more protection from these vast, 
well-meaning organisations that were set 
up to serve both. 


Jet-Propelled Politics 


JET. 

By Sir Frank Whittle. 

Frederick Muller. 320 pages. 16s. 

GAS TURBINES AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS. 

By Hayne Constant. 

George G. Harrap. 160 pages. 17s. 6d. 


AS it coincidence that these two 

books, written by life-long rivals, 
were both published on the same day ? 
Dr Hayne Constant was doing research 
into jet engines at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment during the critical years 
that Sir Frank Whittle’s small company, 
Power Jets Ltd., short of money and 
almost as short of friends, was building 
its first engines. Dr Constant was one 
of Sir Frank’s early supporters, but their 
paths later divided. After Sir Stafford 
Cripps nationalised Power Jets in 1946 
and stripped it of all responsibility for 
designing the engines for whose develop- 
ment the company had been wholly and 
solely responsible, Sir Frank left the 
company, severing all his connections 
with the aero engine industry; and it 
was Dr Constant who took his place at 
Power Jets and who is today head of the 
National: Gas Turbine Establishment. 
His book is what one would have 
expected it to be, a cool and balanced 
account of the development of gas 
turbine technology, describing in not 
too great or too technical a detail the 
problems that designers can expect to 
meet in designing the separate com- 
ponents of a gas turbine and the kind of 
steps that are being taken to overcome 
them. ; 

Sir Frank’s book is, by contrast, almost 
wholly non-technical and intensely 
dramatic. He kept a record of all letters, 
memoranda, notes and telephone con- 
versations during his time at Power Jets, 
and, after reading his book, a good many 
people will wish that he hadn’t. He and 
a few friends founded the company in 
1936, on {£2,000 borrowed from the 
bankers O.T. Falk and Company. The 
British Thomson-Houston Company 
made the engine components for them on 
a cost-plus basis; bills were paid 
monthly ; and every time the fiendish 
looking engine ran on its test-bed in the 
BTH plant, engineers fied for refuge 
inside the huge casings of BTH’s more 
conventional turbines while Frank 
Whittle stayed paralysed watching his 
monstrous brain-child spurting flame. 
Mechanical difficulties there were in 
plenty, constant financial worries, and 
towards the end a total break-down of 
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Sir Frank’s health. But the real theme 
of the book lies in the company’s rela- 
tions with the government. Sir Frank 
was a serving RAF officer; the Crown 
had user rights on all patents he took 
out; and he was allowed to work on 
engine development only by gracious 
permission of the Air Ministry. He 
wanted to build engines, and the civil 
servants who controlled his destiny 
intended otherwise. 

Gradually, Power Jets’ designs were 
handed over to other companies to build, 
and it was made increasingly clear to him 

hat decisions were being taken to stop 
Power Jets from building engines and 
eventually to prevent the company even 
from designing them. Sir Frank would 
have no truck with a proposal that 
Power Jets should do “research” into 
gas turbine problems and leave design 
to other, established companies and in 
1946, aged 39, he left Power Jets and the 
gas turbine industry for good. 

The wisdom of the decision to 
anaesthetise Power Jets and deprive the 
country of any subsequent work that Sir 
Frank might have done is far from 
proved. One of his last designs has since 
become the starting poim for develop- 
ment of the Rolls-Royce Conway engine, 
still on the secret list and widely 
believed to be one of the most important 
of recent advances in engine design. This 
is a painful and disquieting book to read, 
with something of Kafka’s dream-world 
frustration translated into human experi- 
ence. As a social, rather than a human, 
document, it suggests that the existing 
Government machinery for sponsoring 
development—especially as it affects 
mall companies—is far from perfect. 


Superficial Biography 
METTERNICH. 
By Constantin de Grunwald. 
by Dorothy Todd. 


The Falcon Press. 


Translated 


334 pages. 2Is. 


N the absence of any other indication 
one may infer from the dates in M. 

de Grunwald’s bibliography that this 
work was published in French about 
1937. Its appearance in English sixteen 
years later hardly justifies the extensive 
claims made in the too ebullient preface. 
The one-sided views of Metternich’s 
character and policy adopted by 
Stendhal or Sorel have long ago been 
corrected by. later historians, and it did 
not need the detachment of a Russian 
émigré to “consider the Metternich 
question objectively.” M. de Grunwald 
was not the first to examine the archives 
at Paris and Vienna. There is nothing 
new, though there may be something 
unfashionable, in his thesis that the 
Metternichian “system” was necessary 
for Europe after its bouleversement by 
the Revolution and Napoleonic wars. 
Nor does this book always satisfy strict 
standards of history or literature. The 
fall of the French throne in 1792 is put 
before the declaration of the war which 
brought it about. “The Beresina 
pass” is apparently a mistranslation for 
“passage”; the battle of Navarino 
should not be-“ Navarin” for English 


readers; the Carbonari 
“Union of Coal-heavers.” 

Nevertheless this book may be con- 
sulted for the new light it throws, by 
the use of hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments (but without such references as 
might enable other historians to check 
them), on the negotiations preceding 
Napoleon’s. marriage to Marie-Louise, 
and the famous interview at the Marco- 
lini Palace; though this new evidence 
does not really diminish Napoleon’s 
initiative in the first case or settle what 
happened in the second. Apart from 
these elements too much of the body 
of the book is devoted to superficialities 
—frocks and functions, wives and mis- 
tresses, “Congress dances” and the 
Blue Danube. It is what the French 
call petite histoire, with some contribu- 
tions to serious learning. 


were not a 


The Unconscious Mind 


PHILOSOPHY AND _ PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS. 

By John Wisdom. 

Basil Blackwell.. 282 pages. 22s. 6d. 


HERE have been two main tradi- 
tions of critical philosophy in this 
country. The one, deriving from the 
positivists and Russell, used scientific 
method and language as its model and 
tried either to eliminate other kinds of 
discourse as meaningless or, by dubbing 
them expressions of emotion, to rid 
them of rational criteria. The other, 
deriving from Kant and Moore, was 
more catholic in its approach and tried 
to show that scientific discourse is not 
the only kind of rational discourse and 
that “every sort of statement has its 
own sort of meaning.” Professor 
Wisdom belongs to the latter tradition. 
This book is a collection of articles and 
book reviews published in various 
periodicals between 1934 and 1948. It 
includes “Is Analysis a Useful Method 
in Philosophy ? ”, “ Philosophical Per- 
plexity,” “ Metaphysics and Verifica- 
tion,” “ Gods,” “ Things and Persons.” 
In these articles there are no explicit 
theses which are rigorously defended, no 
clear conclusions which are eventually 
reached. Professor Wisdom is like a 
guerilla fighter sidling amiably and 
anxiously along a tortuous path with a 
shotgun. At frequent intervals he looses 
off both barrels at a modern meta- 
physiciari—a logical positivist or a naive 
scientist who thinks that evolution has 
something to do with ethics—or he ex- 
pounds riddles about souls, being in 
love, or horse-racing. He is guided only 
by the conviction that very little can be 
said clearly and that we can only come 
to understand what we mean by seeing 
how like, and yet how unlike, it is to 
something else we might say. There 
thus emerges a technique for dealing 
with problems. In his famous article 
on “ Gods,” for instance, instead of set- 
ting out in a ponderous way the argu- 
ments for and against religious belief, 
he graphically compares the question 
Is belief in gods reasonable ? ” to ques- 
tions like “Do flowers feel? ”, “ Did 
she love him or did she hate him ? ”, or 
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“Did the driver exercise reasonablc 
care?”. At the end of his treatmen: 
we are not exactly clearer about th: 
status of religious beliefs, but we knov 
better whether or not we are religious. 

It is this technique for dealing wit! 
problems that justifies the rather mis- 
leading title of the book. It is true that 
there are three articles which sugges: 
the title, and there is also a critical re- 
view of four books of psycho-analyti: 
interest. But more important is the 
similarity between doing philosophy in 
Professor Wisdom’s way and being 
psycho-analysed. In both methods o/ 
treatment familiar things are looked a: 
in unfamiliar ways, and one seeks 
decision about which way to jump by 
making explicit latent opposing forces 
In both psycho-analysis and philosophy 
we try to become aware of the uncon- 
scious models lying beneath the vague- 
ness of our ways of describing situations. 
And in both cases we come to see the 
deep forces at work beneath the play of 
argument. 

This is a fascinating book to explore. 
It is written by a man of broad human 
sympathies and great analytic ability. 
But it makes rather tortuous reading. 
Like psycho-analysis it must be taken 
in smal] doses. 


Stalin, Hitler and the 
West 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN 
POLICY, Vol. ITI, 1933-1941. 

Edited by Jane Degras. 
Oxford University Press. 
the auspices of the 
International Affairs. 


Issued ~ unde 
Royal Institute of 
522 pages. 42s. 


HIS volume concludes the monu- 

mental undertaking by Mrs Degras 
on behalf of Chatham House. The series 
will be indispensable to serious students 
of world affairs between the world wars, 
and of considerable value to all who 
wish to understand the world of today. 
The editor has shown, as usual, great 


resourcefulness in assembling her 
material. It includes not only speeches 
by Litvinov and Molotov and 


subordinate Soviet diplomats, and TASS 
communiqués, but also occasional 
important articles from the Soviet press. 
Among these may be mentioned one by 
Tukhachevsky in March, 1935, on Ger- 
many’s war plans, and one by Zhdanov 
on June 29, 1939, accusing Britain and 
France of undertaking negotiations with 
the Soviet Union solely as a manceuvre 
to “ make easier for themselves the road 
to a deal with the aggressors.” 

These pages cover the years of 
Hitler’s threat to European peace and 
the first phase of the Second World 
War. There is little left, in Soviet pro- 
nouncements from this period, of the 
exalted revolutionary tone of the 
régime’s first years. But it would be too 
much to say that the style of Soviet 
statements in the mid-1930s was that of 
traditional diplomacy. There is a strong 
undertone—at times more than an 


undertone—of moralising self-righteous- 
ness, which suggests not so much a 
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young man 


with ideals 


FE. SENSITIVE and intelligent youngster 


of today may well wonder at the world. 
To what newspaper can he turn for truth, for 
idealism, for the sane view? Let him—before 
he dismisses modern journalism as vulgar or 
corrupt—try reading the Manchester Guardian. 

In the Manchester Guardian he will, to 
begin with, find clear, crisp writing. He will 
find accuracy and conscience; tolerance to 
temper judgment. He will be mixing with 
minds which have kept, if not their illusions, 
at least their ideals. 

This young reader will in fact be joining the 
company of a newspaper whose fame has stood 
long and spread far. The Manchester Guardian 
is a newspaper of modest circulation—which 
you will nevertheless find on the desks of 
intelligent men and women all over the world, 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to? 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Sir Frank’s health. But the real theme 
of the book lies in the company’s rela- 
tions with the government. Sir Frank 
was a serving RAF officer; the Crown 
had user rights on all patents he took 
out; and he was allowed to work on 
engine development only by gracious 
permission of the Air Ministry. He 
wanted to build engines, and the civil 
servants who controlled his destiny 
intended otherwise. 

Gradually, Power Jets’ designs were 
handed over to other companies to build, 
and it was made increasingly clear to him 
that decisions were being taken to stop 
Power Jets from building engines and 
eventually to prevent the company even 
from designing them. Sir Frank would 
have no truck with a proposal that 
Power Jets should do “research” into 
gas turbine problems and leave design 
to other, established companies and in 
1946, aged 39, he left Power Jets and the 
gas turbine industry for good. 

The wisdom of the decision to 
anaesthetise Power Jets and deprive the 
country of any subsequent work that Sir 
Frank might have done is far from 
proved. One of his last designs has since 
become the starting poim for develop- 
ment of the Rolls-Royce Conway engine, 
still on the secret list and widely 
believed to be one of the most important 
of recent advances in engine design. This 
is a painful and disquieting book to read, 
with something of Kafka’s dream-world 
frustration translated into human experi- 
ence. As a social, rather than a human, 
document, it suggests that the existing 
Government machinery for sponsoring 
development—especially as it affects 
small companies—is far from perfect. 


Superficial Biography 
METTERNICH. 
By Constantin de Grunwald. 
by Dorothy Todd. 


The Falcon Pre SS. 


Translated 


21s. 
N the absence of any other indication 
one may infer from the dates in M. 
de Grunwald’s bibliography that this 
work was published in French about 
1937. Its appearance in English sixteen 
years later hardly justifies the extensive 
claims made in the too ebullient preface. 
The one-sided views of Metternich’s 
character . and _ policy adopted by 
Stendhal or Sorel have long ago been 
corrected by later historians, and it did 
not need the detachment of a Russian 
émigré to “consider the Metternich 
question objectively.” M. de Grunwald 
was not the first to examine the archives 
at Paris and Vienna. There is nothing 
new, though there may be something 
unfashionable, in his thesis that the 
Metternichian “system” was necessary 
for Europe after its bouleversement by 
the Revolution and Napoleonic wars. 
Nor does this book always satisfy strict 
standards of history or literature. The 
fall of the French throne in 1792 is put 
before the declaration of the war which 
brought it about. “The Beresina 
pass” is apparently a mistranslation for 
the battle of Navarino 


334 pages. 


“ passage ” ; 
should not be “ Navarin” for English 


readers; the Carbonari 
“Union of Coal-heavers.” 

‘Nevertheless this book may be con- 
sulted for the new light it throws, by 
the use of hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments (but without such references as 
might enable other historians to check 
them), on the negotiations preceding 
Napoleon’s. marriage to Marie-Louise, 
and the famous interview at the Marco- 
lini Palace ; though this new evidence 
does not really diminish Napoleon’s 
initiative in the first case or settle what 
happened in the second. Apart from 
these elements too much of the body 
of the book is devoted to superficialities 
—frocks and functions, wives and mis- 
tresses. “Congress dances” and the 
Blue Danube. It is what the French 
call petite histoire, with some contribu- 
tions to serious learning. 
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The Unconscious Mind 


PHILOSOPHY AND _ PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS. 
By John Wisdom, 


Basil Blackwell. 282 pages. 22s. 6d. 


HERE have been two main tradi- 
tions of critical philosophy in this 
country. The one, deriving from the 
positivists and Russell, used scientific 
method and language as its mode] and 
tried either to eliminate other kinds of 
discourse as meaningless or, by dubbing 
them expressions of emotion, to rid 
them of rational criteria. The other, 
deriving from Kant and Moore, was 
more catholic in its approach and tried 
to show that scientific discourse is not 
the only kind of rational discourse and 
that “every sort of statement has its 
own sort of meaning.” Professor 
Wisdom belongs to the latter tradition. 
This book is a collection of articles and 
book reviews published in various 
periodicals between 1934 and 1948. It 
includes “Is Analysis a Useful Method 
in Philosophy ? ”, “ Philosophical Per- 
plexity,” “Metaphysics and Verifica- 
tion,” “ Gods,” “ Things and Persons.” 
In these articles there are no explicit 
theses which are rigorously defended, no 
clear conclusions which are eventually 
reached. Professor Wisdom is like a 
guerilla fighter sidling amiably and 
anxiously along a tortuous path with a 
shotgun. At frequent intervals he looses 
off both barrels at a modern meta- 
physician—a logical positivist or a naive 
scientist who thinks that evolution has 
something to do with ethics—or he ex- 
pounds riddles about souls, being in 
love, or horse-racing. He is guided only 
by the conviction that very little can be 
said clearly and that we can only come 
to understand what we mean by seeing 
how like, and yet how unlike, it is to 
something else we might say. There 
thus emerges a technique for dealing 
with problems. In his famous article 
on “Gods,” for instance, instead of set- 
ting out in a ponderous way the argu- 
ments for and against religious belief, 
he graphically compares the question 
“ Is belief in gods reasonable ? ” to ques- 
tions like “Do flowers feel? ”, “ Did 
she love him or did she hate him ? ”, or 
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“Did the driver exercise reasonablc 
care?”. At the end of his treatmen: 
we are not exactly clearer about the 
status of religious beliefs, but we knov. 
better whether or not we are religious. 

It is this technique for dealing wit! 
problems that justifies the rather mis- 
leading title of the book. It is true tha: 
there are three articles which sugges: 
the title, and there is also a critical re- 
view of four books of psycho-analy1 
interest. But more important is th: 
similarity between doing philosophy i: 
Professor Wisdom’s way and being 
psycho-analysed. In both methods o! 
treatment familiar things are looked a: 
in unfamiliar ways, and one secks 
decision about which way to jump by, 
making explicit latent opposing force: 
In both psycho-analysis and philosophy 
Wwe try to become aware of the uncon- 
scious models lying beneath the vague- 
ness of our ways of describing situations. 
And in both cases we come to see the 
deep forces at work beneath the play o! 
argument. , 

This is a fascinating book to explore. 
It is written by a man of broad human 
sympathies and great analytic ability 
But it makes rather tortuous reading. 
Like psycho-analysis it must be taken 
in smal] doses. 


Stalin, Hitler and the 
West 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN 
POLICY, Vol. III, 1933-1941. 

Edited by Jane Degras. 

Oxford University Press. Issued~ under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 522 pages. 42s. 


‘HIS volume concludes the monu- 
mental undertaking by Mrs Degras 

on behalf of Chatham House. The series 
will be indispensable to serious students 
of world affairs between the world wars, 
and of considerable value to all who 
wish to understand the world of today. 
The editor has shown, as usual, great 


resourcefulness in assembling her 
material. It includes not only speeches 
by Litvinov and Molotov and 


subordinate Soviet diplomats, and TASS 
communiqués, but also occasional 
important articles from the Soviet press. 
Among these may be mentioned one by 
Tukhachevsky in March, 1935, on Ger- 
many’s war plans, and one by Zhdanov 
on June 29, 1939, accusing Britain and 
France of undertaking negotiations with 
the Soviet Union solely as a manceuvre 
to “ make easier for themselves the road 
to a deal with the aggressors.” 

These pages cover the years of 
Hitler’s threat to European peace and 
the first phase of the Second World 
War. There is little left, in Soviet pro- 
nouncements from this period, of the 
exalted revolutionary tone of the 
régime’s first years. But it would be too 
much to say that the style of Soviet 
statements in the mid-1930s was that of 
traditional diplomacy. There is a strong 
undertone—at times more than an 


undertone—of moralising self-righteous- 
ness, which suggests not so much a 
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E SENSITIVE and intelligent youngster 


of today may well wonder at the world. 
To what newspaper can he turn for truth, for 
idealism, for the sane view? Let him—before 


he dismisses modern journalism as vulgar or 





corrupt—try reading the Manchester Guardian. 
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revolutionary régime as a rising bour- 


seoisie, gifted with a more than 
Victorian pomposity and __ self-com- 
lacency. It may indeed be that this is 


cisely what was happening in the 
soviet Union in these years. The tone 
1d style, of course, vary. The state- 
nt of June 29, 1940, on the ultimatum 


en to Rumania, demanding the 
mediate cession of Bessarabia and 
orthern Bukovina, is in the most 


thodox imperialist tradition, though 
ore crudely expressed than its nine- 

‘nth century prototypes. But the 
‘ollowing passage from Molotov’s speech 
f August I, 1940, on the annexation of 
1c Baltic states, has a flavour all of its 
wn. 

We note with satisfaction that the 

peoples of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 

voted solidly for their representatives, 
who unanimously pronounced in favour 
of introducing the Soviet system and of 
the incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia 
ind Estonia in the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics. 

The editor warns her readers that 
these documents “ present only the sur- 
face aspect of one part of the total 
picture.” This is perhaps especially 
true of the years 1937 and 1938. Between 
the years of co-operation with the 
Western powers in international policy 
ind of Popular Front in Comintern 
policy (1935-1936) and the years of 
co-operation with Nazi Germany 
through both diplomatic and Comintern 
channels (1939-1941), there is an ill- 
defined intermediate period, charac- 
terised especially by the Yezhov purge 
which decimated the ranks of the Red 
Army and the Soviet diplomatic service, 
1s well as most branches of the Com- 
munist Party and the government 
ipparatus. During this period the atti- 
tude of Stalin. to the Western powers 
and to Germany is extremely obscure. 
No public statements can throw much 
light on it. 

Subject to these limitations, whose 
causes are beyond the control of Mrs 
Degras, her book deserves the highest 
praise. Readers will look forward to 
the promised 

selection of annotated documents issued 

by the Communist International, that 

equivocal stepchild of Soviet foreign 
policy on which work has already begun 


at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 


Centuries of Science 


A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES. 
By S. F. Mason. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 520 pages. 28s. 


EY write a complete history of science 
from the earliest times to the present 
day is a formidable task for anyone to 
tackle. It involves a clear understand- 
ing of a wide variety of different sciences 
ranging from astronomy to genetics and 
an ability to explain their salient prin- 
ciples in simple language to the layman. 
One might expect to find at least some 
unevenness in the treatment and the 
developments in certain sciences stressed 
to the detriment of others. Dr Mason, 


however, seems equally at home in all 





branches of science, and gives no indi- 
cation of his special interest ‘in chemistry. 
To maintain a fair balance in emphasis 
between the parallel progress in different 
subjects throughout so long a book is a 
remarkable achievement, and the author 
should be congratulated on a fine piece 
of work. 

Rut this book is something more than 
an extremely lucid and _ well-written 
history of science. It is better described 
as an account of the development of 
scientific thought through the ages. In 
the earlier chapters the author has been 
particularly successful in linking the 
growth of scientific understanding with 
contemporary history and _ religious 
thought. He also manages with great 
skill to separate the threads of progress 
from the mass of superstitious nonsense 
which engulf the writings of the earlier 
experimenters. In the old days theories 
were advanced as much for religious as 
for scientific reasons. Dr Mason has, in 
fact, made a special study of the con- 
nection between the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the scientific revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
which resulted in the fruitful alliance 
between Protestant theology and science 
that lasted until the publication of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. 

The book is packed with interesting 
and unusual information, and there is a 
fascinating chapter on early Chinese 
science. Inevitably the chapters on 
modern science have had to be greatly 
condensed, but the selection of the most 
important lines of advance has, for the 
most part, been well done. Indeed, 
each of these later chapters gives an 
admirable summary of recent advances 
in a particular branch of science, and 
could well be read as a separate account. 

While it is unlikely that the whole of 
this book could be completely under- 
stood by a non-scientist, the reasoning 
throughout is given in such simple lan- 
guage that the bulk of it should be per- 
fectly comprehensible to the intelligent 
layman. But it is of necessity tightly 
packed and requires slow reading. 


Uncommon Men 


MEN OF DESTINY. 
By H. C. O'Neill. 
Phoenix House. 240 pages. 18s. 

HE late Mr O’Neill (“ Strategicus ”) 

hit on a first-class idea for a book, 
but failed to put it into effect. His Men 
of Destiny are Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Hitler, “ the Four” (to quote 
his title page) “who rode the war and 
made this precarious landfall.” Here 
was a promising opportunity for an illu- 
minating comparison of those four con- 
temporaries, each in his own way a 
master of politics, national leaders with 
the most widely varying gifts and aims, 
brought to a common denominator by 
the events of the war. Mr O'Neill, how- 
ever, having whetted our appetite fails to 
satisfy it. He was content to print four 
brief self-contained biographies (com- 
petent enough without adding anything 
new) and to leave the comparison almost 
entirely to the reader. There is not even 
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a concluding chapter to draw the threads 
together. 

The nearest Mr O’Neill comes to 
stating his view is in the introduction. 
After making much of Henry Wallace’s 
“Century of the Common Man,” he 
writes : 

Stalin, and to a lesser degree Hitler, 
came from the ranks of the common man 
in the sense of being cast upon the stream 
of life deprived of almost every initial 
advantage, unlike Roosevelt ana 
Churchill, who lived sheltered lives with 
an assured future. These four men, in 
their origins, broadly represent two 
different traditions: the “ordinary men 
and women ” and the “ privileged ” class. 

Beyond this superficial characterisation 
Mr O'Neill does not advance very far, 
preferring to stick to conventional 
biography. The result, like the Century 
of the Common Man, is disappointing. 


Shorter Notices 


ENGLISH LAW AND THE MORAL 
LAW. 

By Sir A. L. Goodhart. 

Stevens, 151 pages. 12s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN’S PEACE 

By Sir C. K. Allen. 


Stevens. 192 pages. 12s. 6d. 


These two volumes contain the fourth 
and. fifth Hamlyn Lectures, lectures 
delivered at the Universities of MancHester 
and Wales respectively, under the terms of 
a trust established by the late Miss Hamlyn 
for the furtherance of knowledge of com- 
parative jurisprudence. Their titles are 
a clear guide to their contents. Meditations 
upon a theme would be a fair description 
of them, the theme being the English 
common law and its varied excellencies. 
Each volume is fluent and enriched with 
learning and experience, but at the end one 
is left with a faint sensation of having been 
cloyed. Perhaps Miss Hamlyn’s love of the 
common law could best be furthered by an 
occasional lecture more astringent than the 
first five. Has not the time come for the 
trustees to emphasise the word “ compara- 
tive” in their charter and ask, say, a Dutch 
lawyer to survey the common law of this 
country from without ? 
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WHITE MAN’S COUNTRY: 
Delamere and the Making of Kenya. 
By Elspeth Huxley. 2 Vols. 

Chatto and Windus. 648 pages. 36s. 


THE appearance of a new edition of Mrs. 
Huxley’s study of Kenya’s development 
through the life of the man who did most 
to foster white settlement in the Highlands 
is particularly welcome at this time. The 
settlers’ attitude is the result of the history 
of the colony, which was largely shaped by 
Delamere ; and the settlers’ case—which is 
a strong one—can be made only against a 
comparison of what Kenya was and now is, 
The reasons why Kenya has in the past ten 
years developed so differently from the way 
Delamere expected are also only to be 
appreciated from history. Delamere saw 
himself building the last of the white 
dominions; his dynamism carried the 
settlement far—but the hour was late and 
world events unpropitious. In the end he 
set the terms of a far more difficult and as 
yet unsolved equation: the working out of 
racial co-operation in a plural society, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 


that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Clouds Over Bermuda 


Bermuda 


(¥ the three participants in the Bermuda conference, 
none had been more reluctant to attend than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; and no government had breathed a 
deeper sigh of relief than did the American when the 
delivery of the Russian Note last week made it certain that 
the conference was going to have questions of substance 
to ponder. The reasons for 
the lack of American en- 
thusiasm about this con- 
ference are straightforward 
enough. In the first place, 
it was not called in response 
to American initiative but 
at the insistence of Sir 
Winston Churchill; he is 
deeply admired in the 
United States, but not 
when he takes the initiative 
in world affairs. 

Secondly, the month of 
December is for any Ameri- 
can Administration an 
extremely busy time during 
which the elaborate process 
of budget making reaches 
its climax and every day is 
precious. Moreover, with 
the Congress about to 
reassemble, it is a very diffi- 
cult time for the Admini- 
stration to make any far- 
reaching decisions. Even 
after the delivery of the 
Russian Note it was 
strongly believed in Wash- 
ington that, in so far as the 
main business of the con- 
ference was to be a reassess- 
ment of Russian intentions 
and of the strategy of the 
Western powers to meet them, the conference had been held 
too early and would have served a more useful purpose, say, 
next spring. 

Thirdly, there has been a generalised fear throughout 
the American press and opinion that President Eisenhower, 
the younger and less experienced man, would be unable to 
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“ Let Me Tell You About MY Political Troubles ”’ 





resist the wiles of Sir Winston. Bermuda could very easil; 
have joined Yalta and Potsdam in the rogues’ gallery o! 
editorial infamy. 


Most important of all, President Eisenhower and M: 
Dulles came to Bermuda with the dust of their battle with 
Senator McCarthy still eddying across the length and 
breadth of the United States)’ Mr McCarthy had. 
in fact, challenged the 
authority of the President 
and Secretary of State to 
take part in the kind of 
general discussion of Allied 
policy for which the 
Bermuda conference was 
intended ; throughout its 
duration the mounting 
score of his much disputed 
“Write to Ike” campaign 
was the principal item of 
news. 


Consequently, it was 
clear even before the con- 
ference started that the 
American attitude at Ber- 
muda would inevitably be a 
rather inflexible one since 
the political imperatives 
under which the President 
was labouring were stronger 
even than those dictating 
the position of M. Lanic! 
and M. Bidault. In fact, 
however, the President’s 
speech on Tuesday before 
the United Nations, with its 
strong idealism and pro- 
posals for international co- 
operation on atomic energy, 
intended to capture the 
world’s imagination, has 
either by accident or design 
virtually eliminated the Bermuda communiqué from the 
front pages of the American newspapers and has clearly 
given a strong fillip to Mr Eisenhower’s domestic position. 

The policy of extreme secrecy which both the President 
and the Prime Minister imposed upon their deliberations 
will make it very hard to arrive at any conclusion about the 
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iecisions of the conference for several weeks. Clearly the 
reference in Tuesday’s communiqué to “intimate and 
jurable co-operation between the United Kingdom and 
United States forces and the forces of the European Defence 
Community on the continent of Europe” represent the 
farthest that the President and the Secretary of State were 
orepared to go in giving the assurances, sought so urgently 
ny France, that there would be no withdrawal of American 
oops in Europe in the foreseeable future, despite the 
sressure to reduce the American military budget. 
It is still not clear whether President Eisenhower’s recent 
iblic guarantee, that the “ effectiveness” of American 
yrces in Europe would be maintained, applies to the 
1umbers of troops and divisions or to firepower, including 
1¢ substitution for actual ground forces of tactical atomic 
weapons. This idea seems reasonable enough to the new 
idership in the Pentagon but is not accepted with any- 
ing like the same equanimity in France or Western 


urope, 
F What is clear, however, is that the United States is not 
i epared to abandon the European Defence Community as 


he principal objective of its European policy. There is less 
ilk in American official circles about an alternative to EDC 
1r of methods by which Western Germany can be inducted 
into a tightened version of the North Atlantic Treaty 
)rganisation than there appears to be in similar British 
circles. Apart from the President’s continuing belief in the 
virtue of European federation as an end which is good in 
itself, there remains a strong reluctance in Washington to 
ice the alternatives to EDC, at least until it has become 
certain beyond any shadow of doubt that its instruments 
vill never be ratified by France. Among other factors the 
Pentagon, which is generally credited with being insistent 
in the speedy transaction of any arrangement which will 
enable twelve German divisions to be mobilised, has 
icquired such a strong vested interest in its supply route 
through France, in which it has invested billions of dollars, 
in pipelines, roads and airfields, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are now among the principal enthusiasts for EDC. 
Moreover, the isolationism of at least one-third of the 
members of the President’s own party in the Senate has 
made it virtually impossible to contemplate American ratifi- 
cation of any tightened version of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. On the date to be suggested in the reply to the 
Soviet Note—that is, January 4th—Mr Dulles won his 
point. He argued that the meeting should be held early in 
January, in order that it should not be dragging on when 
the crucial part of the Congressional timetable arrives, while 
M. Bidault wanted to defer the meeting until late January. 
The American political situation has had as much effect 
upon the deliberations at Bermuda as the French one. 


* 


Behind the barbed wire and amid the hideous Tottenham 
Court Road décor of the Mid-Ocean Club, the meeting of 
minds between President and Prime Minister appears to 
have been achieved successfully. The phrase that sounds 
so banal in a communiqué, “ an exchange of views,” denotes 
a process that is actually of the highest importance to states- 
men. The conference has, on the whole, had a reasonably 
generous and sympathetic treatment from the American 
press ; this is the more creditable as nearly two hundred 
journalists from all over the world arrived to find that they 
were going to be given virtually no direct news whatsoever. 
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There were roughly a score of journalists representing the 
five New York newspapers which had suspended publica- 
tion because of a strike. , 

Sir Winston’s self-denial when he refrained from 
raising the question of high level talks with Mr Malenkov 
appears to have sent a sigh of relief through American 
public opinion; he was greatly assisted in this discipline - 
by the timing of the Soviet Note. With a government as 
much in travail both politically and constitutionally as that 
of M. Laniel, it was obyious that no great decisions on 
western policy were going to be taken. The important 
thing to determine is whether President Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles, having finally made a stand against Senater 
McCarthy, are going to abandon their French view of the 
powers and functions of the American Presidency when 
Congress reassembles next month, and give that body the 
strong lead and the firm hand which it needs. 


Cotton’s Kingdoms 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


WKWARD problems of farm policy will once more 
confront the Eisenhower Administration, on 
December 15th, when the nation’s cotton growers vote on 
a proposal to restrict their plantings in 1954. The cotton 
farmers are expected to approve the proposed quotas on 
acreage and marketing, as the wheat growers have already 
done. If they reject them,’ the federally-guaranteed 
minimum price will fall from about 32 cents a pound to 
almost half that. And then, with this year’s crop now 
estimated to be the largest since 1937, the market price, 
which for almost a year has approximated the government 
support price, would be certain to fall farther. 

The need to apply controls on production is in itself 
distasteful to the Republicans, with their belief in less 
government interference in business. But the cotton situa- 
tion in the west presents other complications. In California 
and Arizona, where agriculture is still the major industry, 
cotton has become the leading cash crop. In the five years 
between 1947 and 1952, both states almost tripled their 
cotton acreage. Over half of Arizona’s irrigated desert 
lands and more than a fifth of the acreage in California’s 
fertile interior valleys are planted to cotton. When produc- 
tion must be reduced a conflict of interest arises between 
the western cotton-growing areas and the traditional Cotton 
Belt states of the deep south—a conflict with serious 
political and economic implications. 

The immediate issue is how the restricted acreage in 
1954 is to be allocated among the various cotton-growing 
states. Under the existing law, each state’s quota is deter- 
mined by its average cotton acreage in the years 1947, 1948, 
1950, 1951 and 1952. But since the western states had 
substantially smaller acreages in the early years of the base 
period than they now have, their share of the 1954 acreage 
would be reduced much more drastically than that of the 
long-established cotton states, where cotton plantings have 
been more stable. Under the present law, cotton acreage 
as a whole must be cut by 27 per cent to bring demand 
and supply into balance in 1954. But Arizona would lose 
55 per cent of its present acres and California would lose 
§2 per cent, compared with a 24 per cent reduction in 
Texas, the leading cotton state. 
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It is generally agreed that any of these reductions—in 
the south as well as in the west—would be too harsh to 
absorb in a single year. ‘Last June, therefore, the House 
of Representatives voted to increase the total acreage to 
be permitted for cotton in 1954, so that the cut, over the 
country as a whole, need amount to only 13 per cent. But 
although the House acceded to western demands and 
stipulated that no state should be required to give up more 
than 27 per cent of its cotton acres, no such agreement 
could be reached in the Senate. 
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West includes: California, Arizona and New Mexico. South- 
east includes: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. Delta includes: Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. South-west includes: 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Repeated attempts to reach a compromise between the 
west and the south have been made since Congress 
adjourned and have failed. Late in November, farm leaders 
in California and Arizona angrily rejected a final proposal 
advanced by Senator Anderson of New Mexico and Senator 
Eastland of Mississippi, cotton state members of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

It is suggested that Senator Anderson, a Democrat and a 
former Secretary of Agriculture, did not promote the 
interests of all the western cotton states as impartially as he 
might have. The Anderson-Eastland compromise reduced 
the prospective cuts in western Texas and New Mexico 
(both cotton areas similar to Arizona and California) to 
8 per cent and 29 per cent, respectively. But Arizona and 
California, the only cotton states with Republican Governors 
and Senators, were left with reductions of 43 per cent and 
35 per cent. And they are states in which cotton is 
extremely important to the economy and in which economic 
distress might be exploited by the Democrats. 

A similar deadlock between the west and the south was 
easily broken in 1950, when the two areas agreed on an 
equitable formula for distributing restricted cotton acreage. 
Now, although less than 1 per cent of the national cotton 
acreage is in dispute, neither side will make further conces- 
sions. The reason, it is said, is that in 1950 the Democratic 
Senators from southern cotton states, as part of the majority 
party, were firmly in control of national farm policy. Now 
that the Republicans are in power, and may propose basic 
changes in the farm programme at the next session of Con- 
gress, the south is determined to demonstrate its strength by 
winning -the cotton-allocation dispute. And western 
Republicans are equally determined to maintain their newly 
won control, even if it comes to a showdown inside the 
Administration and in Congress. 

In addition to the purely partisan aspects of the dispute, 
some important issues of agricultural economics are 
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involved. The western cotton growers assert that dis- 
crimination against them in the matter of cotton acreages 
is indirectly an attack on efficiency, since the disinguishing 
feature of western cotton growing is its productivity. Yields 
in California and Arizona are twice the national average : 
606 pounds an acre against 315 pounds nationally. 


It is such productivity that led the west to go into 
cotton so heavily after the war, when cotton prices were 
high, and to stay in cotton this year, although the price 
had fallen to the level of the federal supports. And the 
seriousness of the cotton cutback in the west is due to the 
fact that no other crop to which the farmers might turn 
their lands can equal the income and profit that cotton 
brings, even at minimum support prices. It is estimated 
that California would lose perhaps $150 million in cotton 
income if the proposed restrictions are not modified—and 
perhaps more, from other crops, if increased plantings of 
alfalfa, grains and sugar beets on the diverted acres were to 
add to the already excessive supplies of those crops. 

It may be wondered why the western cotton growers 
should not vote against the quotas on December 15th, 
relying on their superior efficiency to maintain their profits 
in an entirely unsupported market. For one thing, they 
would be outvoted. The programme will apply to the 
entire nation if two-thirds of all cotton growers approve it. 
so the west could not defeat the quotas even if it wished to. 
Moreover, the west, despite its productivity, is even more 
dependent upon federal price supports than is the south. 
and therefore can hardly reject the acreage restrictions 
which are a condition of guaranteed prices. 
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The efficient western cotton producer has high costs. 
His extra productivity depends on extensive acreages 
(10,000 acre ranches are common in California), but also 
on costly irrigation and pumping systems, copious use of 
fertiliser and insecticides, and a high degree of mechanisa- 
tion. Most cotton seeding, fertilising and spraying is done 
from the air, and 75 per cent of the crop is picked by 
huge mechanical harvesters. 

The demand of the west for a farm programme that will 
encourage efficiency, through large economic units and 
mechanisation, brings the retort from the south that such a 
programme would involve greater federal support—and 
control—of agriculture. So far the Administration has 
avoided taking sides. But Mr Benson, the Secretary of 


Agriculture, will be under heavy pressure to do so when 


he submits to Congress, in January, his proposals for 
increasing the cotton quotas. 
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Segregation Back in Court 


|; Supreme Court is once more face to face with the 
explosive issue of racial segregation in the schools of 
seventeen states—states in which more than 10 million of 
he country’s 1§ million Negroes live. Five cases have been 
srought, in all, against the states of Virginia, South Caro- 
na, Kansas, Delaware, and the District of Columbia in the 
hope that the colour bar, which has gradually been worn 
iway in the universities and professional schools by the 
Court’s insistence that Negro education must be the equal 
if white, may be overturned outright throughout the educa- 
tional process. 

The Court postponed a decision last June to secure the 
views of both sides, and of the Attorney General, as a friend 
‘f the court, on questions on which it sought further guid- 
ance: whether, when the Fourteenth Amendment was 
passed in 1868 to safeguard the rights of Negroes in the 
defeated southern states, either Congress or the states 
understood it to allow segregation in the schools ; whether 
the Supreme Court has the authority to order what amounts 
to a social revolution ; and finally, if segregation is to be 
yutlawed, how quickly the explosive change should be 
required to take place. 

The views of Mr John W. Davis, the distinguished 
counsel for South Carolina, and of Mr Thurgood Marshall, 
the leading counsel for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, were not hard to predict. 
More interest has been aroused by. the Administration’s 
ranging itself on the side of those who contend that, what- 
ever Congress may have had in mind nearly a hundred 
years ago, the Fourteenth Amendment, with its insistence 
that no state “ shall abridge the privileges of citizens of the 
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United States ” or “deny to any person the equal protec- 
tion of the laws,” must be interpreted as part of the living 
and evolving Constitution and therefore as prohibiting 
discrimination in the schools. The traditions of the Repub- 
lican party, as well as the dangers involved in alienating 
northern Negroes and liberals made any other decision 
impossible, even though Republican hopes of consolidating 
President Eisenhower’s inroads in the South are now gone 
with the wind. 

The brief of the Department of Justice went on to 
suggest that, if segregation were outlawed, the transition to 
a single school system might take place within a year. 
Kansas has already given up its dual schools in Topeka, 
and the District of Columbia, where segregation has been 
practiced under the eye and the authority of Congress since 
1864, is ready to co-operate provided that it is given reason- 
able time and adequate funds to train its teachers for their 
new problems. Virginia, however, contemplates shutting 
its schools for a year, and further south more intransigent 
states are preparing to transfer their funds to private insti- 
tutions which can continue to put up a colour bar. 


New York Behind the Times 


N Wednesday the reappearance of New York’s seven 

daily newspapers brought the city back to an era from 
which it had been cut off for eleven days by a strike of the 
400 photo-engravers who prepare the illustrations. The 
people who normally read 54 million papers a day—only 
London has a bigger press circulation than New York— 
had to rely on such specialist publications as the Wall Street 
Journal and such news as could be snatched from the air 
waves. Business men, looking under-dressed without the 
protection of a paper, were even seen reading books on 
their morning journeys. 

Suburban newspapers, of course, sold well (and their 
advertising revenues also profited from the strike). So did 
such out-of-town newspapers as were available, but their 
owners, in order not to embarrass their New York 
colleagues, seem to have refrained from flooding the city 
with their publications. To visitors from abroad who have 
been repelled by the size of American newspapers, it is 
surprising to hear that when the Herald Tribune, in an 
attempt to serve the public, printed 2} million copies of a 
special eight-page issue, without advertisements, instead 
of its normal 360,000 copies of ten times as many pages, 
a large proportion went unsold because the paper was 
thought to be too light to be worth buying. Radio and 
television stations did their best to fill the gap, by greatly 
extending both their news bulletins and the time available 
for advertising. But this was not enough to prevent a 
substantial falling-off in retail trade at a time when 
Christmas sales should have been rising to their peak. The 
New York shopper does not like to buy until she has 
compared the printed offers of competing stores. 

This loss of.trade may be made up now that advertise- 
ments are appearing again in more than full force. But 
permanent loss has certainly been suffered by the news- 
paper proprietors ; they estimate that the additional $3.75 
a week being paid to the 400 photo-engravers will eventu- 
ally cost $3,750,000 a year, because it will have to be 
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extended to the 20,000 employees who belong to the eight 
other newspaper trade unions. Other contracts are coming 
up for renewal ; this explains why a dispute which was in 
itself of minor importance was nevertheless allowed to 
assume such major dimensions that the New York Times 
failed to appear for the first time in over 100 years. 
Members of the other unions refused solidly to cross the 
photo-engravers’ picket lines, because they felt that this 
was their battle too, and the final settlement was approved 
by leaders of the other unions before it was accepted. On 
the publishers’ side the Herald Tribune, which farms out 
its photo-engraving and was therefore not involved in the 
strike, decided after one day to suspend publication in order 
not to weaken the employers’ front. The strike was in the 
end settled on their terms—the union had begun by asking 
for a $15 imcrease—but a fact-finding board is to report 
whether the rise of $3.75 is adequate and neither side is 
committed to the acceptance of this report. 


Propping up the Prop 


NE of prosperity’s strongest supports, the amount of 
() new housing started, has been weakening every month 
since April, and the President’s Advisory Housing Com- 
mittee, which was appointed in September to remodel 
housing policy to Republican tastes, will be expected to 
recommend ways, of halting the decline. Construction in 
general has been holding up well this autumn and the 
official forecast is that, thanks to the demand for new 
schools, roads, pipelines and other utilities, it will fall next 
year by only 2 per cent. But the number of new houses 
started, which account for about a third of all construc- 
tion, is expected to decline from about 1,100,000 this year 
to 975,000 or less in 1954. This is a prospect which can 
hardly be welcomed when industrial production has fallen 
for the third month in a row and unemployment is showing 
slight increases. 

The conservative cast of the committee, most of whom 
ate bankers, together with the President’s instruction to 
it to find a more economical, as well as a more effective, 
housing role for the federal government, makes it unlikely 
that it will recommend putting any more flesh on the bare 
bones of public housing. Congress grudgingly authorised 
20,000 public dwellings at its last session and a similar 
number may have to be authorised next year, to meet com- 
mitments to local authorities. Instead, if the hints from 
officials and the leaks to newspapers are any guide, the 
emphasis will be on ways of encouraging local authorities 
and private enterprise to do the job. Last September Mr 
Cole, the Housing Administrator, warned the bankers that 
they must provide money for housing if they wanted the 
government to stand aside ; and today mortgage money is 
easier to find, although this is due more to the drop in other 
interest rates than to Mr Cole’s threat. 

The chief federal instrument in the housing field is the 
insurance of private mortgages; 40 per cent of a total 
private housing debt of $60 billion is federally insured. 
Among the proposals now being studied for presentation 
to the White House before Congress.meetts are lower down- 
payments and more time (40 instead of 30 years) to repay 
mortgages (if private lenders can be persuaded to make 
loans on these terms) ; the extension of insurance to com- 





mercial construction, a higher level of insurance for old 
houses, and more latitude in the permitted design of new 
houses. Much more controversy is likely to be aroused by 
proposals to let tenants in public dwellings buy their howises 
and to encourage private slum clearance by more generous 
loans for modernisation. Both of these steps might lessen 
the need for federal subsidies, but they are already b« 
condemned by Democrats as methods of “ burying 
remains” of the public housing and slum clearance | 
grammes inherited from the New Dealers. 
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Natural to Congress 


HE Supreme Court, by its unexpected refusal to review 
- a decision of a lower court on natural gas regulation, 
has given Congress an opportunity, which some of its men 
bers will naturally try to take, to make the oil companic: 
as handsome a present during the coming session as it :: 
commonly supposed to have done during the last, when 11 
handed over control of the offshore oil-lands to the states. 
This time, as a result of the Supreme Court’s decision, the 
representatives of the oil-producing states will want to take 
away from the Federal Power Commission control over th 
rates charged by producers of natural gas to the pipelin: 
companies which buy and transmit the gas to consumers. 
Congress did this once before, in 1950, but President 
Truman vetoed the Bill, only to have the FPC itself decic« 
that it did not have jurisdiction over gas producers : 
in its view, their operations did not enter into interstai 
commerce and were therefore subject only to state, and no! 
to federal, regulation. 

The court action, however, now obliges the commission, 
unless Congress comes to its rescue, to determine whether 
the rates charged by natural gas producers are reasonable. 
The Phillips Petroleum Company was the one concerned in 
the test case, and most of the natural gas involved is pro 
duced by a few big companies. But since there are altogether 
over 2,000 natural gas producers who sell to interstatc 
pipeline companies, the task of establishing principles for 
judging whether rates are reasonable and then applying them 
in each case might be almost endless. Thefe have alread, 
been complaints about the FPC’s delays in allowing increases 
in the rates charged to consumers by the gas transmission 
companies. There are 50 or so of these applications now 
before the commission, all based on rising costs. In 
particular most of the applicants emphasise the increased 
prices that they are having to pay to gas producers. 

If Congress takes away from the commission the power, 
which the courts have forced upon it, to rule ‘on whether 
these prices are reasonable, then the legislators may find it 
embarrassing when the voters ask why they are having to pay 
more for the natural gas which is becoming every day more 
vital as a domestic and industrial fuel and as a raw materia! 
for industry. The gas comes from only a few states, of which 
Texas is by far the most important, but it is now used 
by some 40 million consumers in a majority of the states. 
The producers of natural gas, on the other hand, argue that 
before long these consumers will be without gas, or at least 
without the additional supplies they want, if the oil com- 
panies are not encouraged to risk their money on exploratory 
wells by higher prices and the certainty of freedom from 
federal regulation. This, the producers say, cannot justifi- 
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NEW YORK... 


Gateway to 
U.S. Markets 


New York is administrative headquarters of many 
industries which play important roles in Anglo-American 
trade. Through its New York and London organization 
the Chase National Bank offers banking facilities 


geared especially to the needs of British 


exporters and importers, 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


LONDON 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 © 46 Berkeley Square, W.1L 
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Banking circles 


the globe 


BUSINESSMEN with foreign interests need a 
bank whose services circle the globe. ‘The 
National City Bank of New York, with 57 ov. 
seas branches and banking correspondents 
every commercially important centre, is we'! 
equipped to offer such services. 

The London branches of The Nationa! 
City Bank are staffed by men who are 
experienced not only in British banking but 
also in the financing of overseas trade. ‘Th: 
are, also, uniquely equipped to advise « 
trade with the dollar countries. 

Wherever your interests lie, the world- 
wide organization of The National City Bank 
is at your service. 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON OFFICES—CITY: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2, WEST END: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 


oF WADE ! ONE OF THE 
we We ym Bt S| OLDEST NAMES 
YOU CAN FLY TOS § L 
| . INTERNATION 
BANKING 











AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Something extra special lies ahead of you on your flight 
to New York. Your first-class fare, via any international 
airline, can include a trip to Bermuda—and at no extra cost. 

When business is over, refresh yourself with a delightful 
week-end in Bermuda. Stay longer, if you wish, for Ber- 
muda is in the sterling area. Bermuda’s less than three 
hours from New York, and there are frequent daily flights. 

And there’s nothing like. Bermuda for sunning on pink 
sandy beaches . ... . for leisurely living far from bustling 
routine . . . for rest and utter contentment. 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 
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ably be applied to natural gas until it enters the pipelines 
ff the transmission companies, which are public utilities, 
vith certain exclusive rights for which they pay by 
accepting certain restrictions. 


Chill from Chile 


\. J EW YORK copper traders are shivering in anticipation 
N of the resumption of supplies from Chile ; they have 
ng realised that once that happened, as it was bound to 
10, they could no longer count on the steady warmth of a 
price of 30 Cents a pound, but would have to go through 
the readjustment that has already made lead and zinc traders 
o uncomfortable. Last week the Chilean Senate belatedly 
recognised that it was unrealistic to insist on a price of 364 
cents a pound for the country’s copper and authorised the 
\merican-owned companies, which are responsible for 90 
per cent of Chilean output, to sell their current pro- 
duction at competitive prices. The strike against the 
Anaconda company, which had cut output by two-thirds, 
iad just been settled ; this perhaps explains why the Chilean 
Senate dared delay no longer. 

Most of this Chilean copper—about 30,000 tons a month 
—will presumably go to the United States, which has been 
getting along very satisfactorily without it, with the help 
of imports from other countries, especially from Northern 
Rhodesia under a long-term contract. The depressing effect 
of the Chilean supply on prices will be accentuated by the 
fact that the Chilean Senate also approved the sale of the 
stocks, 120,000 tons or more, that have piled up as a result 
of the old inflexible policy. These are, however, not to be 
dumped, but to be sold at 30 cents a pound, the price the 
US government was understood to have offered when 
negotiations were going on for the purchase of this copper 
for the strategic reserve. 

Those negotiations were broken off last month, but the 
Chilean Senate mow seems to have accepted the American 
conditions. It has stipulated that the copper must not be 
sold ta countries behind the Iron Curtain ; the threat that 
this would be done has repeatedly been hung over American 
heads by Chileans when negotiations were going badly. More 
important,-the Senate has agreed that the American-owned 
copper firms in Chile should be taxed differently and that 
they should be given more satisfactory currency exchange 
rates.. The American negotiators have been demanding that 
the companies*should be taxed not on the amount of copper 
they mine, but on their profits, and that, like Chilean firms, 
they should be allowed the rate of 110 pesos to the dollar 
instead of 19.37 as at present. If the Chilean capitulation 
turns out to be complete, then it should not be long before 
the surplus that is casting a chill over the copper market 
disappears into the American stockpile. 


Small Business Helps Itself 


R WILLIAM MircHELL, who, as head of the Small 
ise er no et oe 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
took to heart the conservative complaints about that 
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agency: that it made “political” loans, that it was too 
lavish with government money, that it competed unneces- 
sarily with private banks and undermined local initiative. 
Congress, full of virtue, had allotted only $55 million for 
the needs of small business... Mr Mitchell announced that 
preference in making loans would be given to defence manu- 
facturers: “ petrol station operators and grocers need not 
apply.” Direct loans were to be subordinated to the 
encouragement of local credit pools and participation in 
loans by banks. The chief function of SBA, in his view, 
was to supply management with advice, for small business 
needed “ know-how” more than cash. The interest rate 
on loans, after some backing and filling, was fixed at 6 per 
cent, I per cent more than the RFC had charged. 
Suddenly, several weeks ago, without any warning, Mr 
Mitchell resigned for “ personal reasons ” which seem to 
have become pressing only after a midnight telephone call 
to the President from Senator Thye, chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. His going has made a wonder- 
ful change at SBA. All firms, it is announced, will have 
their claims for loans considered on an equal footing whether 
they are manufacturers or retailers, in defence work or not. 
The earliest beneficiaries may include farm implement 
dealers whose plight, as farm income fell, was worrying the 
White House even before Mr Mitchell resigned. Mr Barnes, 
his temporary successor, is “ de-emphasising ” private credit 


pools and talks boldly of asking Congress for more moncy ~ 


when his $55 million runs out. The investigation of the 
agency’s “ ultra-conservative ” lending policy which was 
once promised by the Senate Small Business Committee 
may be postponed. In office, it seems, the Republicans, 
whatever their private beliefs, are no more able than the 
Democrats to turn a deaf ear to the small businessmen, 
whose political skill and influence are anything but trifling. 


SHORTER NOTES 


After many months the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers is at last complete, with the appointment ofa 
third member, Professor Walter W. Stewart, an econornics 
professor, once of the Institute of Advanced Study at 
Princeton University and before that Adviser to the Bank 
of England. ~ 


Mr Wicks, the acting Lieutenant-Governor of New York 
and majority leader of the State Senate, resigned the 
offices which Governor Dewey declared him unfit to fill 
after it was discovered that he had paid repeated visits in 
jail to a trade union racketeer convicted of extortion. But 
the Governor’s victory in this party house-cleaning was 
not complete, for the Republican Senators refused to vote 
to oust their old colleague, if he promised to go quietly, 
and in his place they elected Senator Mahoney, known 
for his independence of Mr Dewey. 


* 


The Federal Reserve Board this week dropped its 
charges of monopolistic practices against the Trans- 
America Corporation, the huge west coast banking concern, 
after the Supreme Court had refused to review the decision 
on this case of a lower court which went against the board. 
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Conflicts at Luxem bourg 


T a first glance it seems that the new coal-steel Com- 

munity is causing more headaches than it is curing. 

This is probably the inevitable result of aiming, as the 

Community does, at imposing unpopular, unfamiliar and 

sometimes painful changes for the sake of benefits which 
may not become obvious for years. 

But for those who demand quick results, officials at 
Luxembourg can already point to at least one decisive 
and positive achievement since they opened the common 
market for coal last February and for steel in May. All 
tariffs and quota restrictions on the coal-steel trade between 
the six members have now effectively disappeared, and so 
have the most flagrant cases of discrimination in transport 
charges. Following these steps—and presumably as a conse- 
quence of them—the exchange of coal between the six 
has shown a substantial increase ; in the first ten months 
of this year the members exported to each other nearly 
2c per cent more than in the comparable period of 19§2, 
and the rise is continuing steadily. During the same period 
French exports of iron ore to Belgium have gone up by 
30 per cent. 

The common market for steel, on the other hand, has 
so far failed to produce any notable increase in trade 
between the members, and moreover, it is now plain that 
the new market is far from betmg the competitive arena 
that its founders intended. Price policy is the core of the 
problem. Unlike coal prices, for which the High Authority 
fixed maximum limits, steel prices were set free and sellers 
were called upon to publish price lists in order that every 
consumer should be able to look around, on equal terms 
with his competitors, and buy from the cheapest source. 
The High Authority intended, too, that sellers should 
constantly adjust their prices—mostly downwards, it was 
hoped—and make corresponding alterations in their pub- 
lished lists. 

Two things happened to upset these expectations. In 
the first place it was soon discovered that the price list 
system was highly inflexible, since there was no way for 
producers to alter prices frequently and to transmit the 
information rapidly throughout the Community. To remedy 
this defect the High Authority has now proposed that steel 
firms be allowed, in any individual transaction, to deviate 
within a margin of § per cent above or below their officially 
listed prices. However, if at the end of two months the 
steel producer finds that the general average of his total 
sales differs from his published prices by more than 4 per 
cent in either direction, then he must modify his price 


list. The Consultative Committee will consider this pro- 
posal at its next meeting on December 14th. 

A second and closely related discovery was that, under 
the impact of the softening market on the Continent. 
steel firms have been giving price reductions, but only to 
certain favoured customers and not to the public at larg: 
their published prices have remained unaltered and these 
are the prices usually offered to those users, such as govern- 
ment agencies, who are in a weak bargaining position. 
This practice of discrimination has made nonsense of the 
Treaty’s principles and of the Community’s whole price 
policy. Under the Treaty producers are permitted \ 
deviate from list prices only in clearly defined circumstances 
—they may charge a customer the prices prevailing at ; 
other basing point in the Community, provided that thi: 
means lowering and not raising their own prices. In such 
cases the producer bears some of the delivery charges 
involved in going after distant business. 

In order to curb the violations of its price policy, the 
High Authority recently announced that it would conduct 
“spot checks ” designed to catch offenders red-handed and 
thus provide evidence for legal action. For the first offence 
it can impose a fine of up to twice the value of th 
“irregular” sales and for subsequent violations the fin 
can be up to four times this value. The threat has out- 
raged steel producers in the Community, who argue that th: 
essence of a free market is that they should be allowed \ 
do as they please and that what they please to do at t! 
moment is to soak weakly placed buyers for the benefit o! 
their more strongly situated rivals. They are bitter! 
attacking the High Authority as a “ supra-national poli 
force.” Their outcry underlines the intrinsic_problem < 
the Community—to convince its producers that a systc: 
of “controlled competition” is preferable either to mon’ 
lithic cartels or full State control on the one hand, or to cut 
throat competition on the other. But until the Communi: 
does settle on a loyally accepted body of rules, the countri« 
at present outside its ranks will not be eager for membc' 
ship. Possibly it is because of this unsatisfactory state « 
affairs that M. Monnet has month after month delaye: 
presenting his formal proposals for Britain’s closer associ- 
tion with the Community. The latest word is that the) 
cannot be expected before the New Year. 

Another task that the High Authority has just begun ‘¢ 
tackle is the question of cartels. Until the domestic carte!s 
are dissolved or compelled to abandon their restrictive and 
discriminatory practices, the common market will remain 
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anything but free. In the public mind the most prominent 
{ these combinations are those based in the Ruhr, but in 
jact equally restrictive cartels are scattered by the dozen 
‘broughout the Community. The High Authority is now 
ming itself with detailed information about the workings 
f these organisations so as to be in a position to move 
jultaneously against all of them. 
So far the High Authority’s most conspicuous overt move 
egainst monopoly has been directed at the steel export 
-artel, formed privately last spring in Brussels by the Com- 
nunity’s steel producers. While the Treaty gives unequi- 
ocal and substantial powers to the Authority to deal with 
omestic cartels it says nothing at all about export cartels. 
Recently the activities of the Brussels group have attracted 
American criticism. Partly in response to this stimulus, 
ihe High Authority ordered the cartel to disband and 
suggested to the Consultative Committee that the Authority 
iself might fix minimum export prices. The Consul- 
iative Committee voted overwhelmingly against the pro- 
sal—a position that the High Authority will probably 
iore, since the Committee has no right of veto on this 
ssue and since no other provision of the Treaty gives the 
\uthority such clear powers to control the cartel’s activities. 
Another storm is brewing within the Community over 
nvestment—a question that perhaps in the long run will 
prove most important of all. The High Authority has no 
wer to prevent anyone from investing his own money 
where he wishes. Its job, as the Treaty defines it, is to 
provide the missing component for deserving investment 
schemes—either by investing some of its own funds directly 
r by using them as a guarantee for obtaining loans from 
outside sources. It also has the power to give an opinion 
| investment programmes, and any recommendations it 
may make are strengthened by the knowledge that any 
American investments will be funnelled through the High 
Authority. Indeed, the lure of American capital may pro- 
vide the cement that, in these early days, will bind pro- 
ducers to the Community. 


A Loan from America? 


Inevitably, the producers of each country have begun to 
onvince themselves that their needs and merits will be 
neglected when the largesse comes to be distributed. To 
date the Authority has gone no further than to suggest broad 
production targets for the Community as a whole—so 


million tons of steel and 285 million tons of coal by the 
end of 19§7. But it is known that the High Authority would 
ike to devote the bulk of any funds at its disposal to the 
coal and iron ore mines, the object being to raise produc- 

vity and lower costs so that the Community’s raw materials 
can compete with comparable imports and also with other 
fuels. It ison the basis of this general programme that the 
High Authority will open negotiations, probably next month, 
for a loam from the United States. 

By and large, the Council of Ministers has already 
approved ghis broad statement of principle. But when the 
Authority begins to single out specific candidates for help, 
it will be compelled for the first time in the history of the 
pool to favour some members at the expense of others and 
it will have to reach its decisions on a plane of reasoning 
that treats the Community as a fully integrated whole. When 
this happens, member governments will be brought face 
to face with a fundamental issue. Can the Community 
succeed without the creation of a European Political 
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Authority with an overriding responsibility for executing a 
common financial and economic policy? How can there 
be agreement ona genuine common market for steel and coal 
while one country has an over-valued currency, another 
pursues deflation and still a third fails to make adequate 
provision for new investment ? These are questions that 


M. Monnet recently put to his Council of Ministers. The 
Ministers have not yet replied. 


Canadian Tories—I 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE twenty-second Parliament of Canada, which 
recently started its first session in Ottawa, looks very 
much the same as the twenty-first which was dissolved last 
summer. Some seventy individual members have changed ; 
the opposition parties have gained a few seats here and 
there. Four women, more than in any previous Canadian 
House of Commons, have been elected. Apart from these 
individual changes and a new Speaker, a casual observer 
would find the present Parliament indistinguishable from 
the last. The Liberals still fill all the seats on the Speaker’s 
right, and overflow about halfway. down the rows on his 
left. They have 173 members out of the new House of 
265. The Conservatives have 50; the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation has 25. The latter, a theoretic- 
ally socialist party, made gains in the August general 
election, but they came from the rural wheat-growing 
province of Saskatchewan rather than from the labour con- 
stituencies. The attempt to combine an agrarian with a 
labour movement is still, therefore, a relative success among 
western farmers but, in general, a failure among trade 
unionists. In the bottom corner on the left. sit, finally, 
13 Social Crediters (so-called) and a few independents. 
Social Credit retained its firm hold on Alberta, the province 
of its birth, but it did not make good its threat to sweep 
British Columbia too. 

The hopes of an effective opposition and the chance of 
developing an alternative government still centre in the 
Conservative party. But it is a chastened and puzzled 
group. Under its present leader, Mr George Drew, it has 
fought two general elections in 1949 and 1953. In 1949 
it gained only 41 seats. It increased them through by- 
elections to 47, and the run of by-election successes led 
to higher hopes for the general election of last August. 
The result, only 50 seats, was a disappointment not only 
to Conservatives but to many other Canadians who have 
been lamenting the absence of a strong Opposition. 

According to their past record it is time for the Con-- 
servatives to try a new leader; this has been their usual 
reaction to defeat. But fortunately there seems little 
present inclination to change Mr Drew. When he took 
over in 1948, after being Premier of Ontario, the Con- 
servatives were shouting for a “fighting leader.” Mr 
Drew responded by conducting an aggressive, indeed a 
truculent, campaign which almost certainly rebounded 
against him. This time he was much quieter. Although 
the public reaction was not expressed in the return of many 
more Conservative members, it was markedly less hostile 
than four years previously. Mr Drew and _ his followers 


at least seemed to be making more friends than enemies, 
which was more than could be said of the 1949 campaign. 
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{n particular—and it was largely Mr Drew’s own small 
triumph—they made a somewhat better impression on the 
voters of French-speaking Quebec. Mr Drew had found 
time during the busy weeks of the last Parliament to 
improve his French enough not only to read speeches in 
that language but to answer questions and converse in it. 
He won only four seats out of the 75 in the province, but 
he did achieve a marked increase in the popular vote 

An old-time candidate of many years ago is supposed to 
have been rebuked by his friends for making his promises 
quite so high, wide and handsome. His answer was : “ Oh, 
it’s an awful mean man that won’t give a promise.” By 
this criterion the Prime Minister, Mr St. Laurent and his 
party were “awful mean.” He has come back to power 
bound by no election promises whatever except to “con- 
tinue to do his best for Canada.” The Conservatives were 
in no way mean. They promised, first and chiefly, to reduce 
taxes by $500 million, or one-eighth of the federal budget. 
They were right in supposing that that was something 
everyone would like ; but they were wrong in supposing 
that the public would believe they could do it, specially 
since they also offered a variety of other things which were 
bound to cost money, 


A Benevolent Uncle But No Tip 


The overwhelming success of the Liberal policy of 
making no promises seems to emphasise the vital import- 
ance of personalities in winning or losing Canadian 
elections. Mr St. Laurent, a corporation lawyer with no 
political experience until after the age of 60, has turned out 
to be a vote-winner of almost uncanny charm. All he had 
to do was to tour the country and talk to people, in the 
manner of a benevolent uncle, about the greatness of being 
a Canadian. No one ever thought to ask him for the tip 
which benevolent uncles are supposed to dispense. Follow- 
ing this lead with whatever gifts nature had provided, the 
Liberals managed to present an impression of calm and 
confident commonsense. It was a veneer of sweet reason- 
ableness which looked as though it could not’stand up to a 
good battering from opponents. But the more the Conser- 
vatives battered, the better the Liberal veneer looked, 
There was more than a hint in Canada’s last election cam- 
paign of the 19th Century aristocrat turning his condescend- 
ing gaze on the shouting and vulgar proletarian. Since Mr 
Drew himself and many of the more prominent Conserva- 
tives are accustomed to be on the aristocratic side of the 
fence, they must have been particularly galled by the 
Liberals’ calm and successful assumption of superiority. 

The Liberals have carried the day now ever since 1935, 
and with the exception of the period 1930-5 and a few 
weeks in 1926, they have been in power since the first 
world war. It is so long a run of success that people ask 


when, if ever, and by what means they may be assailed. 


In the early years after the second world war there were 
fears that the CCF might emerge as the second major party, 
and that the “ old-line ”. Conservatives and Liberals might 
be driven into coalition or union. Subsequent events 
make this development seem less probable. But still the 
Conservative party fails to present the alternative govern- 
ment that most Canadians want to see. People are begin- 
ning to ask if this is going to be a permanent state of affairs. 
In a subsequent article reasons will be suggested why this 
need not be so. 
(To be concluded) 
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Central Africa at the Polls 


HEN about 67,000 electors in the new Cen: . 

African Federation go to the polling stations o-. 
week they will need to have their wits about then 
if they are not to be confused by the intricate electoral p; .- 
cedure. Whatever may be the other merits of this consti: .- 
tion of ingenious checks and balances, it has certainly ma‘. 
the job of choosing the 33 elected members of the fede: | 
assembly unnecessarily complicated. But future electio: 
should be more straightforward, as the federal parliam 
has power to make a uniform electoral law. The ¢: 
assembly consists of 35 members, but as two are nomina 
to represent African interests, one each by the governors 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, only 33 seats are 
stake. Of these, 26 are directly elected by common-r: 
franchise in the three territories; six are for Africa: 
elected by special procedure ; and one is for a Europe 
specially elected in Southern Rhodesia to watch ov 
African interests. 

In Southern Rhodesia each voter on a common roll whi 
numbers something over §0,000, including about 1,5 
Asiatics, Coloured and Africans, will have three votes 
cast. A vote on a white form will go to the ordinary co: 
stituency candidates ; there are 29 contestants, all Euro- 
peans, fighting 14 seats. Each elector can also vote on a re 
form for one out of the four candidates standing for electio 
as the European member representing African interes: 
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And each voter will have a third vote, on a blue form, fo 
one of the four Africans contesting the two constituenc; 
seats. As if this were not a surfeit of vote-making the unfor- 
tunate Southern Rhodesians must face the territori:! 
election six weeks later on January 27th. 

Northern Rhodesia has, for the purpose of the federa 
election, been carved into eight constituencies, and her: 
18 candidates are in the field. In addition two Africans wi!! 
be elected by indirect means through the Northern 
Rhodesia African Representative Council. Norther: 


Rhodesia also has a territorial election in sight, in the middl- 
of February. 

Nyasaland, with its common roll containing only 1,505 
names, including 75 Asiatics and few, if any, Africans, 
has not been divided into constituencies for its first plunge 
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Could more accounting work be done 
... With fewer. machines? 


















Sensimatie Control* means limitless 





adaptability in one machine 


BUSINESS NEVER STANDS STILL, and sometimes, 
accounting routines are not flexible enough to cope 
with heavy new commitments. But this doesn’t mean 
that the office need get in arrears with its work, nor 
that a variety of different accounting machines must 
be installed. 

There is one machine—the Burroughs Sensimatic— 
which can be switched in a flash to any kind of 
accounting operation. A single control-unit directs 
the Sensimatic through any four posting operations — 
and there is no limit to the number of different units 
you can use. 

What does this mean? Simply, that a small 
business needs only one of these versatile 
machines to handle aii its accounting jobs; 
that a large organization, as the need arises 
(perhaps, for the “peak-period” preparation 
of payroll), can switch every one of its ac- 
counting machines to one kind of work. 


LOW INITIAL COST 


The value of a limitlessly adaptable business tool like 
the Sensimatic is incalculable—but even its initial 
cost is far below that of any comparable machine. 
You owe it to your business to see it demonstrated in — Benen porcine 


relation to your particular figuring problem. Call | 
Burroughs today. THE BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, is now produced in 5 versions giving as many registers, or combinations 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Sales and @ registers, as you may need. 


Service Offices in principal cities. 


HEN ' ' t ‘ SiH ith PERADSUADE RA DAG ASST) PbRSe RNA RAEDE RANA DAS EMA HTT A 


* THE MEANING OF SENSIMATIC CONTROL 
This sense-plate (the Sensimatic Control unit) guides the 
machine automatically through every mathematical function 
and carriage-movement of a complete routine. Every unit — 
there is no limit to the number you can use — controls any 
four different accounting operations in any combination. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN <;jurroughs 
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into democracy. Each elector will have four votes which 
he must use singly to elect four members from the seven 
candidates, five Europearis and two Asians, who are stand- 
ing. As in Northern Rhodesia, two Africans will be elected 
through an electoral college consisting of the district and 
provincial African representative councils. There was no 
shortage of candidates, despite the earlier hesitations, and 
no less than 13 people have offered themselves for election. 

Many people will be disappointed no doubt that the 
European element predominates both among the candidates 
and on the common roll, where, indeed, the ratio is about 
33 to 1. But these are early days, and even at the present 
election it is fair to say that no deliberate attempt was 
made to keep non-Europeans off the roll. The main reasons 
for the small numbers are apathy, unfamiliarity and lack 
of organisation. Another controversial question is the 
election in Southern Rhodesia of African members on a 
predominantly European vote. But in the circumstances 
to-do otherwise is to grant the-case for a separate roll, 
which most liberal-minded people firmly reject. And, 
furthermore, it is a novel and, indeed, educative develop- 
ment for white people to cast a vote for the election to 
parliament of a black representative. 


No Truce on Colour Problem 


As the campaign has developed it has become increasingly 
clear that the fight would be between Sir-Godfrey Huggins’s 
Federal party and the Confederate party. By nomination 
day all the other minor parties had withdrawn, leaving 
straight fights in all but two of the constituency seats, where 
independents chose to enter. In Nyasaland, four candidates 
support the Federal party and one the Confederates ; the 
two Asians are nominally independent. The Federal party, 
which upholds the principle of partnership and the common 
roll, has the advantage of having the big names, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Malcolm Barrow ; but 
at times it has appeared to be equivocal about its native 
policy. On the other hand, the Confederates, led by Mr 
J. R. Dendy Young, has a positive policy towards colour 
which sounds very sweet to the white settler’s ear. An 
appeal to both parties to call a truce on racial questions was 
turned aside, and as the campaign has warmed up it has 
become increasingly bitter and personal. 

With so little from past experience to go on it is almost 
impossible to forecast the outcome. In some places the 


Confederates are known to have gained ground, and it is 
generally expected that they will command a strong vote 















For Exporters 


Our quarterly reports are keeping many exporters 
informed about conditions and prospects in their markets. 
Competition, trade policy, payments outlook, import 
licences, political influences and many other factors affecting 
sales abroad are dealt with in these concise reports. Fifty 
reports on seventy countries are published every three 
months. 


Experienced overseas correspondents and unrivalled 
sources of information assist The Economist Intelligence 
Unit to produce these regular reports, and to carry out 
special investigations into matters of concern to individual 
companies. 


Particulars of these and other services from 
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22. Ryder Street, St. James’s, ‘London, §8.W.1 
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on the Copper Belt in Northern Rhodesia, where :he 
Afrikaner influence has been growing. The two seat. in 
this area and the Sebakwe constituency of Southern 
Rhodesia, where Mr Dendy Young faces Mr J. L. Sm:: of 
the Federal party, are thought to be the key centres. ur 
with the almost certain assurance of four Nyasaland se \(s, 
plus the passive if not active co-operation of the Afr: in 
members arid the three Europeans representing Afri .n 
interests, Sir Godfrey could afford to lose a dozen s« iss, 
and still command a majority in this small House. 


Nationalisation In China 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


HERE was no doubt some pretty straight talking in 

committee and behind the scenes at the National C 
gress of the All-China Federation of Industry and Coim- 
merce, which was “ Victoriously concluded ” after a session 
lasting three full weeks. It may be assumed that there was 
more criticism than self-criticism when the vice-chairmen 
and vice-premiers had said their allotted piece and wit!- 
drawn. It is quite possible that some of the more daring 
contrasted the anarchy and chaos of an inexperienced statc 
industry and commerce with the superior results and 
infinitely better management of the private entrepreneurs 
But about such things the official press and news agencies 
are generally silent. They criticise others and themselves, 
but they do not allow the barbed arrows of the contemned 
bourgeoisie to penetrate outside the four walls. 

The entrepreneurs got their orders, all laid down in detai! 
by the Party leaders. There was a general acceptance of 
the relative inevitability of gradualness, but the five Party 
apostles, of whom Li Wei-han (Vice-chairman of Financi:! 
and Economic Affairs) was the chief, told the manufac 
turers and merchants that they must now prepare to pass 
into the second stage, that of state capitalism. The genera! 
line in this transitional period on the path to Socialism 's 
the steady development of the Socialist elements in the 
national economy, the gradual reform of the non-Socialis' 
elements, and the gradual Socialist industrialisation of the 
country, “on the basis of which a great Socialist Chins 
will be established.” 

The policy of the People’s Government towards privat: 
industry and commerce, said Li Wei-han, is to put it to 
good use, to keep it within proper bounds, and to transforn 
it. As there are nearly four million workers and shop 
assistants in private employment, private enterprise is an 
important element in the national economy. It could supply 
products to the state, promote trade, accumulate capital and 
train technical and management personnel for the staic. 
But it must be re-formed and develop into state capitalism. 
Under this, enterprises must function in accordance with 
the demands of the state. Their profits are divided “on a 
reasonable basis,” part going to the state in taxes, part being 
earmarked as funds for workers’ welfare and future expan- 
sion, and part in payment of dividends. State capitalism 
is varied in form and new forms will yet emerge. Often 
the state steps in and takes over half the enterprise on its 
own terms, which are often tantamount to confiscation. 

Actually this.is the halfway stage to complete nationalisa- 
tion and state ownership. The chief form of these transi- 
tional enterprises is called in Communist jargon the “ jointly 
operated public-private” businesses. In Shanghai alone 
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‘here are now scores of large factories in this category—iron 
and steel, machine-making, chemical, electric power, textile, 
igarette and pharmaceutical induscries. They are in effect 
ate-owned and they work for the state under centralised 
plans. On the whole they have done pretty well, perhaps 
etter than any of the fully state-owned industries, which 
ve suffered badly from bureaucratism and have returned 
csults which shattered the government’s expectations of 
rge profits for national construction. Most of them have 
cen forced to “overcome their conservative tendencies ” 
id to do precisely what the government directs them to do. 
The emphasis on gradualism in all things was accom- 
anied by strictures against the functioning of state trading 
ganisations internally. There was, in fact, over a large 
art of the year so unprecedented a breakdown that in many 
f the larger centres the available supplies, even of essential 
mmodities,.fell to a mere fraction of the need and normal 
olume. The people often had to go without such necessi- 
es as Sugar, kerosene, paper, hosiery, soap and towels, and 
ooking oil. This was due, not so much to a real shortage, 
s to the appalling inefficiency of the inexperienced cadres 
sted to these mew state bodies. The officials themselves 
preferred to attribute it to defective interpretation of the 
-conomic accounting system, which has figured largely in 
the abracadabra of Communist verbiage during the past 
ear. 
The new trading bureaucracy also disliked the handling 
{ all these petty things ; they preferred to deal only with 
najor commodities. In one large city the supply centre has 
an inventory of over 1,400 articles, of which less than half 
were available in the state shops. In another town the 
municipal shops’ volume of business dropped by two- 
thirds. These are presumably typical, and it is admitted that 
the poor service of the state General Goods Shops, together 
with the “ slackening leadership” over the markets, led to 
unfavourable reactions from the masses. Co-operatives and 
private stores were unwilling to buy from the state shops 
because of the limited range of their supplies, and “ profi- 
teers” stepped in. In some cases local industries had to 
open their own retailing departments to sell their products, 
“thus causing confusion in certain commodity prices.” In 
other instances the state commercial enterprises neglected 
processing or purchasing, thus plunging local and private 
industries into trouble. 


Brazilian Pride and Petroleum 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BRAZIL 


N October President Vargas signed the law establishing 
Petréleo Brasileiro S.A.—Petrobrds—as a monopoly to 
rospect, exploit, refine and transport Brazilian oil. While 
roviding, hopefully, for the participation of private Brazi- 
an capital, the new measure prohibits all foreigners from 
wning shares in the monopoly. Here one sees the contra- 
diction in Brazil, as elsewhere in Latin America, between 
on the one hand the growing need for foreign capital and 
technique, and on the other the deliberate selection of 
policies designed to baffle the foreign investor. : 
Brazil’s present balance of payments difficulties derive 
mainly, it is true, from deliberate overvaluation of the 
cruzeiro in the recent past and from over-buying abroad. 
But petroleum provides a unique and crucial problem. 
Brazil’s average imports of petroleum products in the two 
prewar years were 1.23 million tons ; in 1952 it imported 
6.11 million tons. In each year, since the war, it has used 
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about one fifth more petroleum than’ in the previous year ; 
at the present rate of growth—arising out of the continuous 
penetration of Brazil’s vast area by road and air transport— 
the import of petroleum would cost, in 1960, as much as 
Brazilian coffee now earns in world markets, or some 60 
per cent of the country’s total export earnings. 

Apart from its need for foreign exchange as such, Brazil 
is faced with the task of diverting money and resources 
over the next few years to meet a public investment pro- 
gramme estimated at about {£500 million, of which a fifth 
would -be devoted to petroleum development. The chief 
reason for the current inflation has been Brazil’s inability, 
by any other means, to secure the application of resources 
to productive investment in competition with sumptuary 
expenditure and the contagious American way of life. 
That this harmful situation is likely to continue provides a 
strong argument for allowing private capital, at a price and 
on certain conditions, to shoulder that part of the burden 
which it is anxious to bear. But no attempt was made to 
discuss such conditions with foreign capital. 


Colonel Bramble in Rio 


Some sections of public opinion are aware of the dilemma 
and the danger ; the National Economic Council, a consul- 
tative body, called attention in its report for 1952 to “ the 
enormous damage that lack of foreign capital has caused 
the country.” Senator Assis Chateaubriand has also lost 
no opportunity of plugging this theme in his chain of 
newspapers. Nevertheless the Chamber finally rejected two 
Senate amendments designed to allow prospecting to be 
done under contract, and removing the ban on the expansion 
of private refining capacity. It is hard in this matter, as 
in others, to gauge the personal view of President Vargas, 
whose silences are as legendary as those of Colonel Bramble. 
But on sending the first draft of the petroleum law to 
Congress in December, 1951, he had explained that 

The Brazilian Government and people desire the co- 
operation of foreign enterprise in the development of their 
country, but prefer to reserve the petroleum sector to 
national enterprise ; it is well known that the tendency of 
this industry to international monopoly is such as to cause 
friction between peoples and between governments. True, 
therefore, to the nationalistic spirit of existing petroleum 
legislation, this enterprise will be genuinely Brazilian, with 

Brazilian capital and administration. 

It is doubtless true that stakes, risks and feelings are 
all higher in the case of mining generally than in that of 
other foreign investment, and highest of all in that of oil. 
Perhaps the real essence of Latin American emotion in this 
matter is to be found not in any economic text, but im 
D. H. Lawrence’s picture of “ The Greedy Ones” in his 
fourth hymn to Quetzalcoatl. The very term “ extractive 
industry ” connotes the removal from the earth of a resource 
that can never be restored, and from which wealth will be 
created in distant lands for the benefit of the foreigner. 
And a dark folklore surrounds the activities of oil com- 
panies ; they are deemed to have promoted revolution and 
counter-revolution in Mexico and the war between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. In Brazil they are accused of buying: poli- 
ticians, restricting the sale of modern equipment to the 
National Petroleum Council, and of suborning foreign 
technicians who knew the location of Brazilian deposits. 

And here is a final reason why the public and the poli- 
ticians have proved so stubborn ; it is popularly believed 
that oil will be easy enough to find, or even that it has 
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already been found in quantity. When people read that a 
third or more of Brazilian territory consists of sedimentary 
formations of the kind in which oil has been found in other 
Latin American countries, they conclude that small effort 
will achieve the same result in Brazil ; the hazards of oil 
exploration are not understood, nor the extent of the 
resources which the companies deploy, and sometimes lose, 
in their search. 

Democracy is without doubt at that stage of sophistica- 
tion in Brazil at which public opinion is entitled to be a 
determinant of national policy. Yet it is hard not to feel 
that, in striking their balance, Brazilians have on the one 
hand somewhat overdrawn the sinister power of oil com- 
panies in the postwar world, and on the other failed to give 
due weight both to the crucial importance of petroleum in 
their national economy and to the size of the total invest- 
ment burden of which they have refused to share a signifi- 
cant part. In their legitimate desire to protect their national 
pride, they will have paid a higher price, in the slowing-up 
of their development, than most of them appreciate. Mean- 
while the Brazilians, who are rightly renowned for their 
sense of humour, have recently signed an agreement with 
Bolivia for the joint exploitation, with Brazilian capital, of 
Bolivian oil in the Amazon basin. 


The Danube-Black Sea Canal 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


CCORDING to recent reports from Rumania, all 
A work on the Danube-Black Sea Canal has ceased. 
The canal, which used to be referred to as “one of the 
finest undertakings of the century” and “this gigantic 
peace construction,” was begun at the end of 1949 and 
was supposed to be completed in 1955. But since early 
last summer there has been no mention of it in the 
Rumanian press. It has been ignored in the last two issues 
of the official quarterly statistical report. And in Premier 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s Liberation Day speech, in which in other 
years the canal held pride of place, it was not even men- 
tioned ; there was merely a vague reference to “ other 
works ” where the “ curtailing of budgetary allocations ” 
would be necessary, Only the Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Grigore Preoteasa, broke this conspiracy of silence when he 
declared to foreign correspondents assembled in Bucharest 
last August for the Festival of Youth that “ whether or 
not work on the canal is continued is not the essential 
problem. It is the government’s policy to concentrate on 
raising the standard of living.” Without much doubt this 
cryptic statement represented the canal’s funeral oration. 

Originally it was intended that the canal project should 
not only shorten to one-fifth the distance between the 
Danube town of Cernavoda and the Black Sea; among 
other things, it was also planned to “ return immense sur- 
faces of land to agriculture” by draining large tracts of 
moorland ; “to bring into full cultivation some hundred 
thousand hectares of land” through an irrigation system 
depending on the canal ; and to make “ possible the indus- 
trialisation of the Dobrudja,” in order to bring about a 
rapid tise in the standard of living of the working popula- 
tion. How could such an ambitious project, involving 
so much capital investment, material, machinery and man- 
power (thousands paid with their lives and tens of thousands 
with their health) be undertaken in order to bring about 
the “industrialisation” of one of Rumania’s poorest 
provinces so as to achieve a rapid rise in the people’s 
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standard of living, and then be abandoned half-way through 
in order to achieve the very same object ? The real reasons 
behind the commencement and subsequent stoppage of 
work on the canal are quite different. 

Right from the beginning, the official reasons for the 
construction of the Danube-Black Sea canal were noi the 
real ones. It was Gheorghiu-Dej’s sincere belief tha: the 
building of Socialism consists in the implementation of 
projects such as the Volga-Don canal. To carry out such 
projects is for Gheorghiu-Dej (following in the steps of 
Stalin) to lay the cornerstone of Communism ; it also 
provided a convenient occupation for the ever increasin 
number of “clients” of the security services. So he 
determined, after securing the at first reluctant approval 
of the Kremlin, to take this—as he thought—short cut to 
establishing a Communist state ; and in August, 1949, work 
on the canal began in the most primitive conditions. 

It was only later that Moscow realised the possible 
citsenneiniisiakies ipl strategic value of 
==, the canal and 

Ss se started both to en- 
courage Gheorghiu- 
Dej and to send 
machinery. But the 
near-starving forced 
labour employed on 
the canal and the 
poor quality of the 
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muniqués” issued 
in Bucharest. Two big trials were therefore staged, 
one in 1951 and the other in 1952, to provide the necessary 
scapegoats. At the beginning of this year, however, Bucharest 
was obliged to face the facts, and to admit that only three 
of the seventy kilometres planned to be ready by the end of 
1955 had been completed. It was moreover at long last 
decided that a serious study of the scheme was essential. The 
Swiss engineers who were brought in soon discovered that 
the subsoil was quite unsuitable, and that since the site of the 
canal was 0.60 metres lower than the level of the Black Sea, 
and since the shores of the latter were provided with 
insufficient dykes, in a very short time, had the original plan 
been adhered to, the whole project would have been flooded 
There was no other choice but to begin again from the 
very beginning or to abandon the project altogether. [: 
appears that the latter course has been adopted, at any rate 
for the time being. At the end of last spring, according ‘0 
reports from Rumania, all work on the project was stopped 
at about the same time as the “amnesty” was put into 
effect. All men over sixty years of age in the forced labour 
camps on the canal were released at the rate of twenty per 
day ; so were all cripples unlikely ever to be fit for manua 
work again. But a great number of those who were still 
capable of working were sent to Ajud in Transylvania, th: 
principal prison city of Rumania, where three factories hav< 
since. been opened. Thus it appears that when the Deputy 
Foreign Minister made his ambiguous statement last August 
the canal sites had already Been deserted for some months. 
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For smoking, 
pure and simple... 


This Dunhill Holder contains a Crystal Filter 
which cools the smoke, keeps tobacco particles 
from your mouth and absorbs nicotine and 
tar. It enables you to keep on smoking your 
favourite brand of cigarette with the add d 
enjoyment of filtered smoking too. Fach 
filter lasts for 20 cigarettes and is 
changed in a moment. Ask 
‘ _, >, your tobacconist to show 
yyy you the Dunhill De-Nicotea 
vA today. Price 17/6 (in 
box with 10 filters), 
aries 
“joencconests, 


TO THE LATE KiNG GEORGE 
ALIPEO OVNeLA LTO 


DE'NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER 


Cigarette Holder 


The ideal Gift this Christmas 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD., 30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, $.W.I 
Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos 
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Drambute originated in the Isle 0: 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. 


Drambui a 5 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD. EDINBURGH 
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"A very smoothly run business,” 


beamed the Chairman to the Secretary. 
‘Helped by the correct office 
equipment,' said the Secretary, wearing 
his pride well. 'Powers-Samas have 
supplied trays, racks, cupboards and 
the like for their punched-card 
accounting system...’ "Tantamount to 
tidiness," said the Chairman, 

‘and the complete range of desks, chairs, 
filing cabinets - everything for 

comfort and neatness.' "Excellent for 
efficiency,” said the Chairman, 
"“Powers-Samas are a long way from 
great-grandfather’s ledgers 


and trestle tables. Wonderful firm." 


There is a range of Powers-Samas accounting 


machines and equipment for every business 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 4 


Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bors, London, E.C.1 
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Long chains, short chains. Heavy chains, light chains. 
Chains for delicate instruments and chains for 
ponderous earth-moving machines. 

Every kind of chain is entrusted to Remploy’s P.I.P. 
organisation for Preservation, Identification, Packaging. 
Not a job for rough and ready methods, this! For 
instance, even a finger stain can set up rapid deteriora- 
tion on the ground surface of a chain. So the chains are 
first greased without being touched by hand. Then 
follows treatment with suitable preservatives (according 
to the kind of chain); wrapping in greaseproof paper; 
over-wrappings and perhaps wax-dipping; cartoning, 


REMPLOY LIMITED (DEP 


. Fi 






you start to pack a 
shipment of chains / 


and packing into wood cases. Complete identification, 
by the manufacturers’ detailed and coded labels, 1s 
applied at every stage. 

That sums up the chain of events in this instance 
But other packing problems, other solutions. Remploy’s 
advice is yours for the asking. 

Remploy’s packing is on all M.O.S. Inspectorate 
approved lists. The P.I.P. orgamsation, largest of 1¢s 
kind in the U.K., has 13 factories throughout the 
country. These provide everything for a complete 
packaging service— from bag liners and cartons to 
giant packing cases, 
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Battle for the Savoy 


A. WEEK’S truce in the battle of the bids would 
enable company directors, shareholders and mere 
economists to devote some much-needed fundamental 
thought to the issues that have recently been raised 
by the Savoy Hotel and other cases. But a rough fight 
is a time for sharp reflexes rather than high thinking, 
and as the Savoy affair reaches its climacteric none of 
he contestants is bothering overmuch about the rules 
hat normally govern—or ought to govern—the con- 
ict of companies. In particular, the shareholder 
nds helplessly on the sidelines of the battle, conscious 
t much is wrong whoever may win. And a little 
gher up the river, the perennial critics of companies, 
ireholders and the City are relishing the spectacle, 
iscious that they are bound to snatch political capital 

m the affair, whoever loses. 
\t the end of last week, Mr Clore announced that 
had felt it right “ to eliminate competition . . . which 
n serve no ultimate useful purpose ” between himself 
i Mr Harold Samuel and had agreed to sell his 
up’s holding (£97,500 of ordinary stock on Novem- 
r 27th) to Mr Samuel “ and to support him in every 
vy possible.” Mr Clore, having thus retired, pre- 
‘umably with a satisfactory profit, from a contest in 
uch he was a late starter and never the principal 
uyer of Savoy Hotel stock, thus raised Mr Samuel's 
terest to £298,000, assuming that the latter had 
ought no further stock since November 26th. That 
holding would have conferred upon him control of 30 
per cent of the voting power and there are strong 
indications that Mr Samuel may now control 40 per 
cent of the votes ; if, to quote the words of Mr J. B. 
Lindon, Q.C:;, Mr Samiuel’s group might be able 
materially to influence the policy of the Savoy Hotel 
company, if not to control it, with 20 per cent of the 
votes, it ought to be able to do both with 40 per cent. 


4 





But if Mr Harold Samuel had supposed that the way 
was now clear to obtain effective control and put in 
hand his plan for rebuilding the Berkeley Hotel as an 
office block, he reckoned without the ingenuity of the 
Savoy Hotel board under Mr Hugh Wontner, who with 
the officials and staff of the company hold about 7 per 
cent of the votes. The board’s plan (which found no 
mention in its emotional circular a fortnight ago, when 
Mr Clore was named but not Mr Samuel) is to rebuild 
the Berkeley as an hotel. The strategy of the fight has 
therefore turned upon one major issue: whether it is 
possible to put the Berkeley Hotel beyond the reach of 
Mr Samuel, despite the fact that he is the major share- 
holder. . 

The technical means that the Savoy directors propose 
to secure this end have the merit of ingenuity if no 
other. Worcester Buildings Company has been formed 
to acquire the Berkeley and certain other properties, 
issuing in exchange preference shares to the Savoy 
group. The Berkeley property has been valued at 
£490,200. Worcester Buildings has 540,000 3} per 
cent first preference shares of £1, without votes unless 
their rights are affected; 100,000 6 per cent second 
preference shares of {1 carrying one vote per share ; 
and 200,000 Is. ordinary shares carrying one vote each, 
a limited non-cumulative dividend of 6 per cent, and 
the right to a return of capital only. The first preference 
shares carry the right to all distributed profits after the 
fixed dividends have been paid on the three classes, 
and the right to all surplus assets. They are, in effect, 
the ultimate equity, but they have no say in their own 
destiny, for the. control of Worcester Buildings will 
vest in the Ordinary shares, which have been taken up 
by the trustees of the Savoy group staff benevolent 
fund. The three trustees are the medical adviser to 
the Savoy, a partner in the firm of accountants who 
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have been auditors of the Savoy since its foundation, 
and Mr Hugh Wontner, the chairman and managing 
director of the Savoy. The object of this device is to 
put the Berkeley property beyond the control of the 
votes of Savoy Hotel shareholders, but to retain for 
them the ultimate benefit of the right to its profits and 
to its assets, should the ordinary shareholders of 
Worcester Buildings Company decide to distribute 
them—which might be doubted so long as Mr Wontner 
remembered that Mr Samuel held 4o per cent of the 
Savoy shares. 

Several objections can be made to this scheme, leav- 
ing aside for the moment all consideration of principle. 
In the first place, it has been less than adequately 
explained in the directors’ latest circular. The trustees, 
it appears, are a self-perpetuating body, not responsible 
to Savoy shareholders, and able to decide without any 
reference to them the disposal of the Berkeley property 
and of its surplus earnings. Secondly, although the 
Savoy shareholders have been given much interesting 
material about the history of the Berkeley (including 
due reference to its “unique connection with the 
principal families in the United States”), they were 
not invited to give their views on the directors’ plans 
to alienate part of the property belonging to their own 
company. There are no comparisons of possible earn- 
ings from the Berkeley site as a new hotel or as offices, 
so that it is impossible to decide (though perhaps per- 
missible to make guesses) which use of the property is 
economically the more advantageous. 


* 


On grounds of principle, it is difficult to, find 
condemnation too severe for what the Savoy Hotel 
board have done. They have taken, without the consent 
of their shareholders, a valuable property in which the 
shareholders have an equity and of which the best use 
is open to dispute. They have made it impossible for 
the shareholders—unless Mr Samuel, the principal 
shareholder, discovers some loophole hitherto invisible 
—to exert any control in future over the disposition 
of that property. They have set a precedent which, 
if extended, could divest shareholders in any company 
of their legal interests, leaving them wholly at the 
mercy of directors over whom they would be 
powerless to exercise any control. They have carried 
to the limit the modern doctrines that “ the company ” 
is something apart from the shareholders, that directors 
owe a primary duty to “the company ” rather than to 
the shareholders, and are justified in taking any steps, 
even to the disadvantage of the shareholders, that 
they conceive to be in the interests of “ the company.” 
The point has been aptly put by Professor Keirstead : * 

The entrepreneur may say, and believe, when he speaks 

at the company meeting, that the interests of the company 

are the interests of the shareholders, but his ordinary 
thoughts do not run along these lines. Most of the time 


the company which he serves has its own intetests to 
which he dedicates himself. 


a, 


* An Essay on the Theory of Profits and Income Distribution. 
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Here, in the last resort, is a head-on collision between 
the idea of a property-owning democracy and 4 
corporative system run by business executives. There 
are considerable differences in the approach to com- 
pany problems of Mr Wontner and Mr Austen Albu, 
MP. Yet each of them is reaching out, from cuite 
different directions, for the same solution—the s){\a- 
tion in which the shareholder is to be disfranchised of 
his rights and denied access to his own property, leay- 
ing a board of directors immune from any effective 
control by shareholders. 


* 


Each day brings a new turn in the dispute. Mr 
Samuel made application last Monday to the Board of 
Trade for the appointment of an inspector to investigate 
the action of the Savoy Hotel board ; this is now under 
consideration. On Tuesday he offered to sell his hold- 
ing (apparently of 375,000 ordinary shares) in the 
Savoy Hotel at 62s. 6d. a share, giving the directors a 
day to consider the offer. This has been refused by the 
directors on the ground that the price is excessive, and 
Mr Samuel has since stated that he had “ no desire ” to 
sell this stock but sought to do so “ in an endeavour to 
find some amicable settlement to the present dispute ” 
—which can be interpreted as a willingness to obtain a 
substantial quick profit even if that would have meant 
abandoning his plans for making “ the most appropriate 
and economic use of the Berkeley.” 

This offer must be regarded as a tactical interlude in 
the basic strategic struggle for control. It is time that 
the non-controlling shareholders who, be it remembered, 
still hold more than 50 per cent of the votes, were 


- treated to a little more hard fact than is to be found in 


the appeals to tradition issued by the Savoy Hotel board 
and in the assertion by Mr Samuel that he would have 
“full regard to the wishes of the planning authorities 
and other interested Government departments” in 
developing the Berkeley site. The fundamental argu- 
ment in this case is about a change of use, which the 
Savoy directors have sought to frustrate by taking the 
property out of the control of their shareholders, but no‘ 
beyond their own effective control. Not a single est'- 
mate of future capital expenditure and earnings has 


been put before the general body of shareholders bs 
the two-contestants. 


Shareholders have become enured in recent years to 
being treated on the basis of least eligibility. But 
when directors find themselves under pressure they 
sometimes put shareholders higher in their thoughts. 
There has been the interesting case this week of the 
revision of policy of English Sewing Cotton Company, 
the directors of which have been perturbed about 
rumours of a bid for the ordinary stock. “ Existing 


reserves” the directors now declare “ are sufficient to 
support an appreciably higher dividend ”—20 per cen‘ 
against 124 per cent is forecast, even though the 1953 
results will not be accurately known for some time. Even 
more striking, “ the policy of preserving the company’s 
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sets and maintaining a steady dividend will be 
lowed as far as is comsistent with ensuring that the 
irket value of the stock bears some relation to the 
orth of the company’s undertakings”; and as a 
rollary to this new attitude, the issued ordinary stock 
to be doubled. 

There are some kinds of disturbance that are good, 
st as others are socially harmful and economically 
isteful. Some of the consequences of the battle of 
e bids can be harmful, particularly if they involve the 
nton alteration or destruction of undertakings that 

- guilty of no crime but careful husbandry and put a 
dest figure on their own value; to “gut” such 
idertakings for the benefit of a bidder is often to rob 
itient shareholders of what was due to them. It is to 
ids of this class that the Bank of England is presumably 
‘king with a critical eye, for it has made a request to 
e insurance companies not to buy properties if their 
irchase would assist the negotiation of a speculative 
transaction. That request involves awkward questions 
f definition, though there is a clear difference in practice 
nd in negotiation between a property deal involving 
e actual owner and one in which a potential owner is 
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seeking financial support for a bid for control of 
properties that he has yet to secure and for which he 
could not otherwise find the purchase price. The 
request from the authorities will make the “ heads I win, 
tails you lose ” type of bid harder to contrive, but it will 
not prevent the appearance of “ speculation” in any 
property deal that involves a change in the status of 
a property from one with-an unrealistic book value to 
one with a current market price. 

The events of this past fortnight are by no means 
reassuring for ordinary shareholders. They have been 
treated to a demonstration that their only equity may be 
in distributed profits, and that the assets and reserves 
of a company of which they are owners can be 
put beyond their reach. That lesson will not be lost 
on the political critics of company finance who talk of 
“ absentee shareholders ” and seek to divide th€ir equity 
between “the workers” and the Exchequer. These 
fundamental issues involve something wider than the 
fate of shareholders ; they involve in the last resort im- 
portant elements of the economic freedom of the indivi- 
dual. To this issue the discussion must turn in a 
further article. 


Competition for Steel Exports 


[- STIMATES of world trade in steel are inherently 
+ difficult to make and more difficult to interpret. 
he raw national data are hard to come by and com- 
pare ; annual totals require the lumping together, in 
roportions that vary from year to year, of ingots, semi- 
nished, and finished steel, where tonnage means 
ifferent things ; and some double counting seems in- 

itable. Ingots brought from Italy to be hot-rolled 
t Margam and returned as strip, for example, may 
gure twice in export returns before being consumed 
n the land where the steel was smelted ; and during 
ecent years, when demand has pressed hard upon steel 
ndustries with capacity not completely in balance, such 
special cross-hauls have involved considerable tonnages. 

These formidable provisos accepted, however, there 
are indications that international trade in steel this year 
ay fall below the volume of 1952, which itself seemed 
lightly smaller than in 1951. Total exports from eight 
f the major steel-exporting countries, which together 
account for three-quarters of world production, were 
running in the first half of this year at a rather lower 
annual rate than last year. Such statistical indications 
of a shrinkage in export business would certainly 
accord with the common experience of _ steel 


exporters in recent months, when orders have been 
hard to find and competition more severe, even at 
reduced prices. In part this apparent decline in steel 
exports may be natural in a year during which produc- 
tion has once again caught up with demand—as it might 
have done in 1952 but for the 17 million tons lost im 
the American steel strike. World steel output in 1953 


will probably be quite 10 per cent higher than last— 
perhaps 230 million long tons against 207 million tons 
in 1952. Consumption of steel, too, must have risen ; 
but now that supplies are easier, consumers are using 
up the stocks that they managed to build to very high 
levels during the 1951-52 scramble for steel. This has 
certainly happened in Britain and in the United States, 
where consumers’ stocks have been tending to aggravate 
rather than to cushion the fluctuations of demand ; and 
world demand has been characterised by similar buying 
behaviour in many countries. 

This year’s softening of the export market for steel 
has been fairly general, affecting most markets and most 
products. Exceptions include plates, where demand 
(though not necessarily consumption) probably still 
exceeds supply ; sheet ; and rails, the demand for which 
is as usual fairly steady, with contracts still being fixed 
for long periods. Demand for tinplate, too, is recover- 
ing. But for a wide range of products, demand is still 
very slack and delivery is being offered over very short 
periods indeed. This -sales resistance is serious 
enough for a country such as Britain, where only about 
15 per cent of output is exported and where the volume 
of exports is: still formally subject to some degree of 
Government control. It is very much more serious 
for steel producers in Belgium and Luxemburg, where 
exports normally account for some 75 per cent of steel 
output. Hence the competitive cutting of prices during 
the last twelve months, and the attempt by the revived 
steel export cartel to co-ordinate Continental export 
prices for steel. 
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Last month’s cuts in British export prices for steel 
were generally stated to have brought these prices 
down to roughly the level of the published prices of 
the European steel export cartel. Comparisons are 
difficult to make, but it appears that the basic prices 
for a number of British steel products are now in fact 
somewhat lower than the Continental export prices, if 
the extra amount charged on the Continent for steel of 
open-hearth qualities is counted in. If the prices for 
the British steel (mainly open-hearth) are compared 
with the basic Continental export prices for Bessemer 
steel, the British prices are somewhat higher. The 
extra value traditionally placed on open-hearth steel by 
comparison with Bessemer in Britain reflects the views 
of an industry that makes 90 per cent of its steel in 
the open hearth ; while the extras charged for open- 
hearth qualities in Western Europe, on the other hand, 
reflect to some extent the inconvenience to producers 
there of supplying large quantities of such steels. 
Foreign customers have neither reason to exaggerate 
the difference in quality; and in a large number of 
applications, it may not matter much. So the British 
steel offered for export should perhaps broadly be com- 
pared with the Continental steel, quality aside—by 
which criterion British prices are probably still slightly 
above the cartel’s. 

* 


Moreover, such standard prices as are fixed by the 
cartel seem in practice to be freely shaded by individual 
steel producers in Western Europe. The price with 
which a British figure is being compared may be no 
guide to the price at which orders for such steel are 
being quoted. It would be pharisaical to suggest that 
this does not happen in Britain, too. Heavy steel 
exports are handled co-operatively through one of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation’s agencies, and in 
this range quotations are obviously at the agreed prices, 
though special dispensations may be obtained in to meet 
competition in particular cases. There is no formal 
co-ordination of prices for lighter steel products, and 
in this field the shading of prices may be more frequent, 
if perhaps not quite so general as in Western Europe. 
It is still true, therefore, to say that Britain is managing 
to obtain slightly higher prices than other European 


STEEL TRADE OF MAJOR EXPORTERS, 1950-53 (Ingots, semi-finished and finished steel) 
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exporters for the steel it is exporting ; its f.0.b. prices 
in October had come down by an average of 8-10 per 
cent by comparison with last autumn. 

Whether Britain can continue to obtain these sligh«|y 
higher prices is more doubtful. Nearly two-thirds of 
British exports at present are going to countries in «he 
Commonwealth, where they obtain varying degrees of 
Imperial Preference ; these may give an advantage of 
20 per cent in certain countries, but as little as 5 per 
cent in others, while a number of the colonies accord 
no preference at all. A fairly considerable proportion 
of exports, also, goes to countries with which Britain 
has bilateral agreements ; these markets, too, may be 
rather more stable than others, though the bargaining 
importance of British steel—or British coal—is xt 
present much devalued. Part of the remainin 
exports go to the oil-producing countries, where th 
buyers may be British-controlled oil companies. It is 
in what the Board of Trade used to designate “ outer 
countries”’—those markets where Britain enjoys 
special relationship with the customer—that competi- 
tion has been fiercest this year, but it is no longer wise 
to exaggerate the protection of special links with stee! 
customers. Even the Commonwealth, as the table 
shows, has since the war been buying from Britain on!; 
about a quarter of its steel imports, though this has 
been partly due to British restrictions on steel export 
The policy followed in postwar years of holding British 
export prices for steel moderately steady, in comparison 
with the very high figures charged by exporters w! 
took full advantage of the shortage, may have enhanced 
Britain’s reputation for fair dealing. But it is unlikely 
to have made Britain’s hold on the customers an 
stronger today if a competitor quotes lower prices 

Britain’s busiest competitors are the members of the 
European steel export cartel, who in different hats ar: 
the members of the Coal-Steel Community that is 
present seeking to outlaw that cartel. The High 
Authority has as yet shown no great success in con- 
trolling the internal level of steel prices within the 
Schuman Community, and it is perhaps under pressur: 
from its American mentors to demonstrate that it cao 
be effective in exerting its authority over the expor' 
arrangements between its members. The British stec' 
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(000 tons) 


TOTAL EXPORTS, 1950-53 





1950 1951 1952 1953¢ 
ee ES RN RT TL LR A Ae na Nt 
OK 145s ee 2,351-6 | 1905-2 | 1875-3 | 1,865-8 
eine ee | 2396-5 | 2,746-3 | 3,597-8 | 2.953-4 
Belgium-Luxemb’g 3,309-2 | 4,798-1 | 4,672-0 | 4329-8 
Germany ......- 1649-7 | 2000-2 | 1,732-8 | 1327-6 
France/Saar..... 2,232°6 | 3,668-4 | 2584-9 | 3,663-8 
Pe eee a 118-1 | 108-0 | 130-2 147-0 
Netherlands. ..... | 385-21 191-7] 146-4! 205-8 
Tusleecax duc | 613-3 | 930-0 | 1200-0. 888-9 
Granp Torac... | 12,856-2 | 16,347-9 | 15,939-4 | 15,381-2 


| 


* Annual rate first half. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EXPORTS IN 1952 








Countries of Consignment 
Destinations 


USA | Belgium- | Western | France 


Britain | ; 
taton ; | Luxemb’g |¢ 2ermany Saar 









British Commonwealth 


and Irish Republic. . |1,132-2 | 1,970-4 | 891-5 | 238-6) 340-1 
BMrOpe i... cbc a 2 hdd os 409-1 | 429-1 | 2,471-3 | 996-8} 985-6 
Western Hemisphere . | 168-1} 843-9| 807-2] 343-8] 369-7 
Africa, Middle and Far | 

Mekb er cat veus oc) 133°4| 235-8! 457-1] 139-4] 398-0 
Other countries... .... 32-4| 118-6} 44-9] 14-2] 491-5 

ae ge 1,875-3 |.3,597-8 | 4,672-0 | 1,732-8 | 2,584-9 


| j 
t 


t Includes 462-8 thousand tons to French overseas territories. 
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industry is at present an interested spectator of this . 


encounter, despite its feeling that the dispute is less 
concerned with whether minimum export prices should 
be fixed than with who shall fix them. But the British 
appraisal of the competitive strength of the Continental 
steel industries and its own, when it comes to export 
-ompetition, is still confident. It believes that the prices 
being quoted by European steel exporters for some pro- 
ducts are already below home prices, if not quite down 
io cost. British steel prices, which do not greatly differ 
from those charged by the Continental exporters, still 
afford substantial export premiums on a number of pro- 
du-ts and some premium on nearly all exports ; British 
costs, broadly, are below those of most of its European 
competitors. 

The largest question mark for steel exports concerns 
the likely course of world trade, and _ essentially 
American trade. In the United States, as in England, 
there have been some signs that the stocks in consumers’ 
hands are coming down to a level where a normal flow 
of orders will be resumed. Steel producers everywhere 
would like to believe that this year’s slackening has 
been simply an inventory recession, generated entirely 


— 
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by the desire to liquidate stocks built up too high during 
the period of shortage. In the United States, this is 
at any rate a good deal of the story; but the steel 
industry there is also expecting some minor decline next 
year in demand for current consumption im engineering, 
particularly in the motor industry. Such forecasts may 
arouse fears among other exporting countries 
that large amounts of American steel may be released 
on to the world market, possibly at low prices (though 
the American industry has seldom in the past brought 
export prices far down in order to keep capacity 
active). But even if the present slackness in demand 
should develop into more than an inventory recession, 
Britain has one further layer of insulation to discard. 
This year, though exporting about 2.6 million ingot 
tons of steel, it is still importing more than a million 
tons of semi-finished steel. Demand overseas, and 
indeed at home, could sink by this substantial margin 
before Britain’s present level of output, or even its 
planned expansion, need be materially affected. But 
no steel exporter would welcome the idea that any very 
bitter or prolonged struggle on the steel export market 
is imminent. 
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Turn in the Road 


A Sa first instalment of the modernisation that Britain’s 
A road system sorely needs, the three-year programme 
announced by the Minister of Transport is welcome—but 

nly as a first instalment. The commitment is not a large 
one, nor entirely definite. Schemes for road improvement 
and construction that will eventually cost the Exchequer 
£19 million are to be authorised during the financial year 
1954-55, and further projects that will cost it £31 million 
will be authorised in the two following financial years. It 
iS NOt easy to translate these figures of authorisation into 
forecasts of actual spending on road work. The Minister 
said that in the first two years “ actual expenditure will be 
relatively small” ; by the third year it will have risen to 
some £14-1§ million a year. The present level of central 
Government expenditure on major improvements and con- 
struction is about £§ million a year, so the increase 
decribed might indicate an actual expenditure over the 
three years of perhaps £30-35 million, compared with the 
£15 million that would be spent if work continued at its 
present rate. The annual expenditure after 1957-58, how- 
ever, is expected to continue at about the {14-15 million 
level “for a period of years.” 

These figures of expenditure, of course, understate the 





actual amount to be spent on the programme, because local 
authorities will be called upon to make a contribution. 
Local rates bear varying proportions of expenditure on all 
but trunk roads, for which the Ministry of Transport pays 
the full cost ; and across the whole field of maintenance, 
minor improvement, and major work on the roads, the 
local authorities have recently been paying some { 46 million 
a year to the central Government’s £34 million. Their 
share of a programme concerned largely with major roads 
would obviously be much smaller ; it is somewhat surpris- 
ing that the Ministry, which was ready to describe in con- 
siderable detail a number of the specific road schemes that 
it plans to authorise under its three-year scheme, has not 
yet been able to give any estimate of the concomitant 
expenditure by local authorities that this will involve. The 
Minister, moreover, was not ready to say how much the 
Exchequer contribution will be next year to the cost of 
normal maintenance and minor repairs ; the contribution 
from local authorities to both these blocks of expenditure 
is presumably being counted together. 

According to an index of real expenditure on British 
roads produced recently by the Ministry of Transport, this 
year’s expenditure of £5 million on major road improve- 
ments and new construction represents about 24 per cent of 
the average expenditure between 1936 and 1939. So the 
level of planned expenditure in three years’ time, assum- 
ing no increase in prices, would still appear to repre- 
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sent no more than three-quarters of the work being done 
before the war. In terms of physical resources, this planned 
increase in road work may represent the most that can be 
squeezed from the civil engineering industry and its 
suppliers, if the present deployment of these resources and 
those of the building industry is taken as essentially 
sacrosanct. The programme, indeed, may be the most 
that can be expected while those responsible for other 
sectors of national investment are not prepared to give an 
inch. Whether some of those other investments are pro- 
viding as substantial a return as could confidently be 
expected from investment in better roads—this programme 
and much more—is inherently doubtful. 


£10 Million for New Zealand 


EW ZEALAND this week has earned the distinction of 
1 being the first Commonwealth borrower to come 
publicly to the London market with a Government issue 
to finance a major development project that is precisely 
what the doctors of the sterling family conference ordered. 
The project is the now welFknown Murupara scheme for 
the establishment by the Tasman Pulp and Paper Co. Ltd. 
—a company in which the New Zealand Government has 
a substantial interest—of a large integrated plant for pro- 
duction of timber, pulp and paper. The scheme promises 
substantial dollar savings for the sterling area when pro- 
duction begins, as is hoped, in about two years’ time. As 
part of its contribution to the estimated total capital costs 
of about {NZ 27 million, the New Zealand Government 
has this week raised £10 million in London, to finance the 
relevant outlays now being incurred in Britain. 

The loan took the form of a 4 per cent stock, 1976-78, 
offered at 984, at which price the redemption yield to final 
date was just under £4 2s. per cent. At the time of the 
announcement these terms offered roughly 3s. more on the 
redemption yield and nearly 2s. more on the running yield 
than could be got from the most nearly comparable British 
Government stock—the Transport 4 per cent stock, 
1972-77. Despite the easing of the gilt edged market 
during the week, the lists closed. within ten minutes of the 
opening on Thursday. Applicants for {£5,000 or less 
secured a full allotment, but larger applications were scaled 
down to 81 per cent. 


Mining in a Warm Winter 


HE miners have at length managed to produce the 
1 100,000 tons a week extra that the National Coal 
Board has been hoping for ever since their second week’s 
holiday. Last week, with 10,000 fewer men on colliery 
books than a year before, but a thousand more men working 
at the coal face, they produced 4,559,000 tons, the highest 
week’s output for two years. The cumulative total of coal 
production, however, is still 2 million tons behind last year’s 
total—essentially because with their extra week and the 
Coronation the miners took the equivalent of 54. million 
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tons of coal in leisure. Distributed stocks of coal a: the 
beginning of December, however, were still abou: 19 
million tons, as high as last year’s and offering reason ible 
insurance against anything but an exceptionally cold winter. 
This was due in some small measure to the transfer of coa! 
from open-cast stocks during the autumn into consumers’ 
yards and coal dumps, but mainly to the happy coincide nc 
of two errors in forecasting—an estimate of autumn ¢oa! 
consumption that was falsified by the weather, and an 
estimate of autumn coal production that was falsified by 
the miners. 

Inland consumption of coal this year seems likely to ‘urn 
out roughly 3 million tons higher than in 1952, which would 
be higher than in 1951, though not back on the shiarpl: 
increasing trend of 1949-51. So far this year industry ha: 
consumed about 600,000 toms more than last year, and 
domestic consumers seem to have bought about the same 
amount ; but the coke ovens have taken three-quarters of 
a million tons more, with the growth in blast furnace 
put, and the electricity supply industry has increased iis 
consumption by well over a million tons. The railways and 
the gas industry have been taking less coal, and direct pur- 
chases by the iron and steel industry have continued to (11! 
The major upturn in industrial activity did not come | 
the second half of this year, and capacity is probably 
fully employed even today, so that demand for coal ¢ 
average weather and a really high level of industrial ou 
cannot yet be gauged. There have been some indicat: 
that industry is taking fuel efficiency rather more serio 
and some millions of “improved grates” have 
installed with no appreciable effect upon coal consump- 
tion in the home. But with exports once again cut bac 
a level of about 13 million tons for this year, it seems ce! 
that the coal industry, at least, need have no misgi\ 
for the moment about demand. 


+ 


Steel Prices Switched 





OVERNMENT Control of the maximum prices of iron a: 
Cs steel products was this week formally brought 
an end ; and “ determination ” by the Iron and Steel Boz 
of the maximum prices to be charged by iron and steel p: 
ducers was formally brought into being. The produc': 
concerned, and the prices (in 22 “ related schedules ” instea 
of about 60) remained almost without exception the sam 
These are maximum home prices ; there is no control 
export prices, though heavy steel exports are co-ordinate 
by one of the British Iron and Steel Federation’s centr. 
agencies, while exports of rails and tinplate are co-ordinate. 
by conferences within the federation. The board, inciden 
tally, has no power over the price of iron and: steel scraj 
since the industries over which it exercises supervision 2° 
mainly concerned with buying scrap, not selling it ; so th: 
Government has kept in being its existing order fixing th: 
price of home-bought scrap. The change for the momen. 
therefore, is largely one of names ; a number of the peop! 
who were concerned with the control of steel prices in th: 
Ministry of Supply’s Iron and Steel Division have simil2: 
responsibilities in the new organisation. It may be note. 
that the board is publishing its price schedules, whereas tiv 
Government used merely to “ deposit ” them for inspection. 
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The first edition is weighty rather than exciting. 
Prices for the moment seem likely to constitute the 
board’s main practical responsibility, though its final 
crutiny of development projects will presumably also 
require regular attention from the members and some con- 
‘inuing staff work. Certain other responsibilities, such as 
atistics, are for the present being left mainly with the 
steel Federation, which has an elaborate and highly effec- 
ve départment doing the job ; and in general the board is 
orking through the existing’ channels of the trade 
associations. 
A fresh approach to the whole price structure of iron and 
eel products in Britain is certainly overdue, though in the 
ast 18 months some of the main anomalies in these prices 
have been ironed out. As to personnel, the board is perhaps 
uniquely qualified to undertake this. It has as yet still to 
establish itselfi—and its real position—within the industry, 
ind its eventual sphere of influence remains a matter for 
ielicate conjecture. But a thorough investigation of steel 
pricing—and some re-thinking of the principles that for 
years have governed the industry’s pricing—would do more 
establish it as a going concern in British steel than any 
careful manceuvre for position. 


Textiles—Tax and Tactics 


ANCASHIRE’S well-known views on the “ D ” scheme and 
L the incidence of purchase tax provide the back-cloth 
for a forceful exhibition that the cotton and rayon industries 
put on in London this week. The Christmas message that 
the exhibition is designed to convey is that the “ D ” scheme 
of taxation distorts the normal pattern of trade, to the detri- 
ment of the export business. With the exception of certain 
linen and heavy furnishing fabrics, cloths containing less 
than 1§ per cent of wool, regardless of their other fibre 
content, are not subject to purchase tax so long as their 
wholesale price is below 4s. a yard. Any excess over 4s. 
attracts purchase tax at the standard rate of 25 per cent 
for made-up garments and 50 per cent for piece goods. 
Since the home trade is generally reluctant to buy goods 
carrying any tax at all, Lancashire’s argument goes, manu- 
facturers are obliged to contrive their quality in order to 
sell bélow the “ D” figure of 4s., and such cloths will not 
sell abroad. Similarly, if it becomes necessary to sell on 
the home market the ‘balance of cloth specially designed 
for export, the impact of purchase tax affects the home 
demand ; for this reason certain export lines are being 
aken out of production. The exhibition provides material 
evidence in support of these arguments. 

Many people in Lancashire, however, would be prepared 
to admit what the retail trade has maintained all along— 
that the retail customer is no longer aware of the incidence 
or the absence of purchase tax since the “ D” scheme was 
introduced. But they argue that traders in the distribution 
chain between the mills and the final consumer show an 
incurable prejudice against carrying stocks of taxed goods ; 
they are, it is said, mortally afraid of being caught for a 
second time with taxed stocks on their hands at budget 
ume. This fear is becoming an obsession ; orders are 
cancelled and consignments returned whenever the trader 
sees his stocks rising. The recent mild weather is causing 
them to rise considerably and it would not be surprising 
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if the consumer trades went through a distinct recession 
during the first quarter of 1954. 

Lancashire’s policy has been to ask for the removal of 
purchase tax on all textiles ; but there are signs that the 
industry has now come so to dislike the present purchase 
tax arrangements which it had eagerly approved two years 
ago that some of its members would be prepared to see 
purchase tax extended to all textiles, including those now 
tax free, if the “D” scheme could be dropped. If all 
traders’ stock was taxed, it is said, there might not be 
the same incentive to concentrate on low-priced cloth. 
Whether the Government would find such a solution politi- 
cally acceptable is very doubtful, for the “ D ” scheme, and 
the standards that were supposed to go with it, were a 
substitute for the outworn but still popular utility schemes. 
And it is difficult to believe that the wholesalers would 
warm to the idea of carrying stocks containing a larger 
burden of purchase tax than is now the case. 


Stabilising the Tin Market 


FTER four weeks of discussions and bargaining in 
Geneva, the United Nations conference on tin has 
produced a draft agreement to stabilise the world tin market. 
The agreement follows the expected pattern. It would seek 
to regulate prices by taking any surplus of tin off the market 
through the operation of a buffer stock and controls over 
exports. The proposed floor price is £640 a ton and the 
ceiling price {880 a ton. If the price on the London metal 
exchange was within or above the upper third of | this 
range, that is {800 to £880 a ton, the manager of the 
buffer stock would sell tin; he would buy when the price 
was within or below the lower third of £640 to £720 a 
ton. The implication of these prices is that the producing 
countries have given up hope of expanding the market for 
tin; for if the procedure succeeds in maintaining the 
long-term price within the “ free ” range of £720 to £800 a 
ton, the consumption of tin is more likely to decline than 
to grow. 

The cost of financing of the buffer stock would quite 
rightly be borne by the producing countries. The maximum 
size of the stock would be 25,000 tons of metal and cash 
equivalent, and controls over exports would operate when 
the stock reached 10,000 tons of metal. Producers would 
be allocated export quotas in proportion to their output, 
but the agreement provides for 20 per cent of the quotas to 
be distributed annually to producers according to their 
efficiency ; the distribution would be decided by a majority 
vote of producers and consumers. Though such an incentive 
is wholly admirable, it is not easy to see how relative 
efficiency can be measured when the ordinary standards of 
the market place are absent. The agreement is for five 
years, and will come into force after June 30, if ratified by 


countries with go per cent of the consumers’ vote pro-. 


ducers’ vote and 33 per cent of the consumers’ vote. In 
theory, this would enable the agreement to be introduced 
without ratification by the largest consuming country, the 
United States. But the agreement could not be effective 
without American participation, and the proposed range of 
prices may strain to breaking point such solicitude as the 
American Congress has for the welfare of tin producing 
countries. 
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sent no more than three-quarters of the work being done 
before the war. In terms of physical resources, this planned 
increase in road work may represent the most that can be 
squeezed from the civil engineering industry and its 
suppliers, if the present deployment of these resources and 
those of the* building industry is taken as essentially 
sacrosanct. The programme, indeed, may be the most 
that can be expected while those responsible for other 
sectors of national investment are not prepared to give an 
inch. Whether some of those other investments are pro- 
viding as substantial a return as could confidently be 
expected from investment in better roads—this programme 
and much more—is inherently doubtful. 


£10 Million for New Zealand 


EW ZEALAND this week has earned the distinction of 
being the first Commonwealth borrower to come 
publicly to the London market with a Government issue 
to finance a major development project that is precisely 
what the doctors of the sterling family conference ordered. 
The project is the now well-known Murupara scheme for 
the establishment by the Tasman Pulp and Paper Co. Ltd. 
—a company in which the New Zealand Government has 
a substantial interest—of a large integrated plant for pro- 
duction of timber, pulp and paper. The scheme promises 
substantial dollar savings for the sterling area when pro- 
duction begins, as is hoped, in about two years’ time. As 
part of its contribution to the estimated total capital costs 
of about {NZ 27 million, the New Zealand Government 
has this week raised £10 million in London, to finance the 
relevant outlays now being incurred in Britain. 

The loan took the form of a 4 per cent stock, 1976-78, 
offered at 984, at which price the redemption yield to final 
date was just under £4 2s. per cent. At the time of the 
announcement these terms offered roughly 3s. more on the 
redemption yield and nearly 2s. more on the running yield 
than could be got from the most nearly comparable British 
Government stock—the Transport 4 per cent stock, 
1972-77. Despite the easing of the gilt edged market 
during the week, the lists closed within ten minutes of the 
opening on Thursday. Applicants for {£5,000 or less 
secured a full allotment, but larger applications were scaled 
down to 81 per cent. 


Mining in a Warm Winter 


Py HE miners have at length managed to produce the 
. 100,000 tons a week extra that the National Coal 
Board has been hoping for ever since their second week’s 
holiday. Last week, with 10,000 fewer men on colliery 
books than a year before, but-a thousand more men working 
at the coal face, they produced 4,559,000 tons, the highest 
week’s output for two years. The cumulative total of coal 
production, however, is still 2 million tons behind last year’s 
total—essentially because with their extra week and the 
Coronation the miners took the equivalent of 54 million 
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tons of coal in leisure. Distributed stocks of coal at the 
beginning of December, however, were still abou: ig 
million tons, as high as last year’s and offering reason ible 
insurance against anything but an exceptionally cold winter 


This was due in some small measure to the transfer of oa! 
from open-cast stocks during the autumn into consumers’ 
yards and coal dumps, but mainly to the happy coincic 
of two errors in forecasting—an estimate of autumn co 
consumption that was falsified by the weather, and 
estimate of autumn coal production that was falsificd | 
the miners. | 

Inland consumption of coal this year seems likely to ‘urn 
out roughly 3 million tons higher than in 1952, which would 
be higher than in 1951, though not back on the sharply 
increasing trend of 1949-51. So far this year industry has 
consumed about 600,000 tons more than last year, and 
domestic consumers seem to have bought about the sime 
amount ; but the coke ovens have taken three-quarters of 
a million tons more, with the growth in blast furnace 
put, and the electricity supply industry has increased 
consumption by well over a million tons. The railways and 
the gas industry have been taking less coal, and direct pur- 
chases by the iron and steel industry have continued to 
The major upturn in industrial activity did not come 
the second half of this year, and capacity is probably not 
fully employed even today, so that demand for coal ¢g 
average weather and a really high level of industrial ou 
cannot yet be gauged. There have been some indica 
that industry is taking fuel efficiency rather more serio 
and some millions of “improved grates” have 
installed with no appreciable effect upon coal consum 
tion in the home. But with exports once again cut bac 
a level of about 13 million tons for this year, it seems ce: 
that the coal industry, at least, need have no misgi\ 
for the moment about demand. 
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Steel Prices Switched 


OVERNMENT Control of the maximum prices of iron a: 
G steel products was this week formally brought 
an end ; and “ determination ” by the Iron and Steel Boz: 
of the maximum prices to be charged by iron and steel p: 
ducers was formally brought into being. The produc: 
concerned, and the prices (in 22 “ related schedules ” instead 
of about 60) remained almost without exception the sam 
These are maximum home prices ; there is no contro! 
export prices, though heavy steel exports are co-ordinate | 
by one of the British Iron and Steel Federation’s centr: 
agencies, while exports of rails and tinplate are co-ordinate. 
by conferences within the federation. The board, inciden 
tally, has no power over the price of iron and: steel scraj 
since the industries over which it exercises supervision a‘. 
mainly concerned with buying scrap, not selling it ; so th 
Government has kept in being its existing order fixing th 
price of home-bought scrap. The change for the momen’. 
therefore, is largely one of names ; a number of the peop’. 
who were concerned with the control of steel prices in th: 
Ministry of Supply’s Iron and Steel Division have simil.: 
responsibilities in the new organisation. It may be note! 
that the board is publishing its price schedules, whereas (/\- 
Government used merely to “ deposit ” them for inspection. 
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The first edition is weighty rather than exciting. 

Prices for the moment seem likely to constitute the 
board’s main» practical responsibility, though its final 
crutiny of development projects will presumably also 
require regular attention from the members and some con- 
‘inuing staff work. Certain other responsibilities, such as 
atistics, are for the present being left mainly with the 
‘eel Federation, which has an elaborate and highly effec- 
ve d@partment doing the job ; and in general the board is 
orking through the existing’ channels of the trade 
ssociations. 

A fresh approach to the whole price structure of iron and 
teel products in Britain is certainly overdue, though in the 
st 18 months some of the main anomalies in these prices 

have been ironed out. As to personnel, the board is perhaps 
uniquely qualified to undertake this. It has as yet still to 
establish itselfi—and its real position—within the industry, 
nd its eventual sphere of influence remains a matter for 
delicate conjecture. But a thorough investigation of steel 
pricing—and some re-thinking of the principles that for 
vears have governed the industry’s pricing—would do more 
to establish it as a going concern in British steel than any 
areful manceuvre for position. 


Textiles—Tax and Tactics 


ANCASHIRE’S well-known views on the “ D ” scheme and 
E the incidence of purchase tax provide the back-cloth 
for a forceful exhibition that the cotton and rayon industries 
put on in London this week. The Christmas message that 
the exhibition is designed to convey is that the “ D ” scheme 
of taxation distorts the normal pattern of trade, to the detri- 
ment of the export business. With the exception of certain 
linen and heavy furnishing fabrics, cloths containing less 
than 1§ per cent of wool, regardless of their other fibre 
content, are not subject to purchase tax so long as their 
wholesale price is below 4s. a yard. Any excess over 4s. 
attracts purchase tax at the standard rate of 25 per cent 
for made-up garments and 50 per cent for piece goods. 
Since the home trade is generally reluctant to buy goods 
carrying any tax at all, Lancashire’s argument goes, manu- 
facturers are obliged to contrive their quality in order to 
sell bélow the “ D ” figure of 4s., and such cloths will not 
sell abroad. Similarly, if it becomes necessary to sell on 
the home market the ‘balance of cloth specially designed 
for export, the impact of purchase tax affects the home 
demand ; for this reason certain export lines are being 
taken out of production. The exhibition provides material 
evidence in support of these arguments. 

Many people in Lancashire, however, would be prepared 
to admit what the retail trade has maintained all along— 
that the retail customer is no longer aware of the incidence 
or the absence of purchase tax since the ““ D” scheme was 
introduced. But they argue that traders in the distribution 
chain between the mills and the final consumer show an 
incurable prejudice against carrying stocks of taxed goods ; 
they are, it is said, mortally afraid of being caught for a 
second time with taxed stocks on their hands at budget 
time. This fear is becoming an obsession ; orders are 
cancelled and consignments returned whenever the trader 
sees his stocks rising. The recent mild weather 1s causing 
them to rise considerably and it would not be surprising 
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if the consumer trades went through a distinct recession 
during the first quarter of 1954. 

Lancashire’s policy has been to ask for the removal of 
purchase tax on all textiles ; but there are signs that the 
industry has now come so to dislike the present purchase 
tax arrangements which it had eagerly approved two years 
ago that some of its members would be prepared to see 
purchase tax extended to all textiles, including those now 
tax free, if the “D” scheme could be dropped. If all 
traders’ stock was taxed, it is said, there might not be 
the same incentive to concentrate on low-priced cloth. 
Whether the Government would find such a solution politi- 
cally acceptable is very doubtful, for the “ D ” scheme, and 
the standards that were supposed to go with it, were a 
substitute for the outworn but still popular utility schemes. 
And it is difficult to believe that the wholesalers would 
warm to the idea of carrying stocks containing a larger 
burden of purchase tax than is now the case. 


Stabilising the Tin Market 


FIER four weeks of discussions and bargaining in 
Geneva, the United Nations conference on tin has 
produced a draft agreement to stabilise the world tin market. 
The agreement follows the expected pattern. It would seek 
to regulate prices by taking any surplus of tin off the market 
through the operation of a buffer stock and controls over 
exports. The proposed floor price is £640 a ton and the 
ceiling price £880 a ton. If the price on the London metal 
exchange was within or above the upper third of this 
range, that is {800 to £880 a ton, the manager of the 
buffer stock would sell tin; he would buy when the price 
was within or below the lower third of £640 to £720 a 
ton. The implication of these prices is that the producing 
countries have given up hope of expanding the market for 
tin; for if the procedure succeeds in maintaining the 
long-term price within the “ free ” range of £720 to £800 a 
ton, the consumption of tin is more likely to decline than 
to grow. 

The cost of financing of the buffer stock would quite 
rightly be borne by the producing countries. The maximum 
size of the stock would be 25,000 tons of metal and cash 
equivalent, and controls over exports would operate when 
the stock reached 10,000 tons of metal. Producers would 
be allocated export quotas in proportion to their output, 
but the agreement provides for 20 per cent of the quotas to 
be distributed annually to producers according to their 
efficiency ; the distribution would be decided by a majority 
vote of producers and consumers. Though such an incentive 
is wholly admirable, it is not easy to see how relative 
efficiency can be measured when the ordinary standards of 
the market place are absent. The agreement is for five 
years, and will come into force after June 30, if ratified by 
countries with 90 per cent of the consumers’ vote pro- 
ducers’ vote and 33 per cent of the consumers’ vote. In 
theory, this would enable the agreement to be introduced 
without ratification by the largest consuming country, the 
United States. But the agreement could not be effective 
without American participation, and the proposed range of 
prices may strain to breaking point such solicitude as the 
American Congress has for the welfare of tin producing 
countries. 
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Japan’s Sterling Needs 


HE Anglo-Japanese payments discussions noted in these 
T columns last week are making slow progress. The 
Japanese still insist on treating their shortage of sterling 
as an essentially short-term problem. The latest evidence 
of this attitude is the news that Japan has bought a further 
{4,300,000 of sterling from the International Monetary 
Fund. This purchase brings the total amount of sterling 
secured by Japan from the: IMF since last September to 
{22.3 million, a level at which Japan is getting very near 
to exhausting the whole of the facilities available to it at 
the Fund for the twelve months period ending next Sep- 
tember. The Japanese conviction that the exhaustion of 
its sterling balances is a purely temporary phenomena is 
no doubt due to firm hopes that an expansion of Japanese 
exports to Commonwealth markets only awaits the touch 
of a magic wand from London. In the talks that are now 
in progress the Japanese delegates have in fact consistently 
pressed for more liberal treatment of Japanese goods by the 
sterling area, and especially by the colonial territories, 
where open discrimination is still being applied against 
them. On the other hand, the British delegates at these 
talks have pressed for more permanent measures to .ease 
the Japanese shortage of sterling than a continuation of 
the recent expedients of sterling-dollar swaps and purchases 
of sterling from the IMF. It has been suggested that the 
time has come for some outright sales of dollars by Japan 
to this country, so as to liquidate the swap contracts as 
they mature. ‘So far, however, these pleas have evoked 
little response from the Japanese. They contend that their 
present dollar surplus is no less ephemeral than their 
sterling shortage—and complain that in any case their 
accumulated dollar reserves are inadequate for their long- 
term needs. 


Viscounts on the Counter 


HE first Viscount airliner to be completed on Vickers- 
Armstrongs’ new production line at Hurn_ was 
delivered to British European Airways this week. This 
marks a bold bid by Vickers to capitalise on the company’s 
long lead in turbo-prop medium range airliners. © The line 
at’ Hurn is capable of turning out 100 airliners a 
year, roughly £25 million worth, a rate of production that 
has rarely been equalled even in the United States. In‘a 
: time, the Hurn factory should be turning out six 
iscounts a month, and this will be stepped up to the full 
rate of eight a month if the orders justify doing so. The 
risk involved in this ambitious scheme lies in the fact that 
it is by no means certain that this volume of orders can be 
obtained. The company holds. contracts. for 86. Viscounts, 
and the purchase of 50 more ig under discussion with 
various Customers, though not all these talks will necessarily 
end in a contract.. By building up the annual rate of pro- 
duction to at least 70 (six a month) and probably to 100 
airliners a year, Vickers expects to guarantee any customer 
delivery of an individually modified aircraft within 18 
months, and could probably sell a. “standard” version 
almost off the counter were airliners bought in this way. 
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The potential world market for a medium-range air! .er 
is probably in the region of 200 or more a year. But ‘he 
attempt to capture so large a share of this market. ‘|| 
involve Vickers in heavy capital expenditure. Tooling «1s 
amount to a round {1 million. The working capital ©.) 
mitment which might run as high as £2 million in | .y 
month, will be financed partly by. Vickers, partly by): »- 
gress payments from customers who are usually expecte:! io 
have put up on average at least 60 per cent of the pur: 
price by the time the aircraft is delivered. 

The burden of tooling and of finding finance for wor! in 
progress is one that faces all British civil aircraft manu -- 
turers who, like Vickers, are out to prove that Bri: sh 
factories can turn out aircraft as fast, or indeed faster, : 
their competitors. First de Havilland, and now the Bri,io! 
Aeroplane Company, have arranged for additional cap 
to be brought in to supplement output from the compa: 
parent factories ; Bristol are obtaining this assistance f:..in 
the Canadian company Canadair Ltd. Both Vickers 
de Havilland are taking steps to build aircraft at a fa 
rate than the orders are coming in, One reason for s: 
confidence in an industry that is not a particularly fa, 
able one for risk-taking on this scale was contained i: 
speech made this week by Mr Masefield, chief executive of 
British European Airways, to the Manchester Statistical 
Society, when he listed new and more efficient aircra! 
the main factor in what he considered to be the certai 
that air fares would be further reduced. British Europe 
Airways, which is still far from breaking even, made a pro! 
of nearly £400,000 on six months’ operation of seven 
Viscounts, which have proved substantially cheaper to 
than the rest of the Corporation’s fleet. 


A Cut in Gas Prices 


HE East Midlands Gas Board may be a little optimis' 
T in assuming that “a §-r0 per cent reduction in the 
fuel costs of goods and services generally might well go 4 
long way towards solving the country’s econom 
problems,” but it is nevertheless to be congratulated upo 
its own reductions in gas prices this week. The Boar 
showed an operating surplus of £279,000 last year ; i! 
present reductions in prices for domestic consumers, plu 
concessions to industry made earlier this year, will co 
some {£160,000 annually, and it hopes to contain any rise 
in costs that may arise in the near future. Last year th: 
Area Board was among the most prosperous in the industry) 
The average price of its gas and its total costs per ther 
of gas sold, were both lower than those of any other Arc: 
Board in the country except the Northern Gas Board. | 
did increase its prices by about 5 per cent in March this 
year following the 10 per cent increase in the price of coal 
this week’s and earlier reductions may broadly have restore 
prices to the level at the beginning of the year. 

The reduction in this board’s price is a reminder of th. 
greater degree of local financial independence and decen 
tralisation in the gas industry; in comparison with the othe: 
nationalised fuel industries. The area electricity board 
have considerable financial independence, but, of cours: 
buy the power they sell from the British Electricity 
Authority ; the divisional boards in coal are essentially unit: 
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PLASTICS | 


inspire new ideas 





The trays used for food display in Lyons’ teashops, 


like all their equipment, are carefully selected and 


thoroughly tested. They must combine strength and 


durability with dainty and tasteful appearance. Econo- 


mical to make, they must be easily cleaned and above 
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the food placed in con- 
tact with them 

Again the great virtue 
of plastics in providing 
wide combinations of 


properties 1s brought 


LX \/ into play. Moulded from 


Cobex (rigid viny! sheet), 
these trays fulfil all the 
demands made upon 


them and enhance the 


appearance of window and self-service counter 
So a BX Plastics material solves another problem, 


and our technical service is ready to go into action on 


your behalf if you will 
only give the oppor- 


> tunity. 
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Messrs. J. Lyons & Co. Lid 
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MARKET INFORMATION SERVICES LIMITED 


MARKET RESEARCH & PLANNING 


Market Information Services Limited undertakes market research by 


means of sample surveys of every sort on any required scale. Its field of 


operation covers habits and characteristics, and public opinion. It has a 
fully qualified technical staff, its own force of field investigators, and the 


punched-card tabulating equipment and calculating machinery necessary 


for this type of work. 


It specialises in devising and applying new 


techniques for the solution of difficult problems. 


MARKET 
24, BROOK’S MEWS, 


INFORMATION SERVICES LTD. 


LONDON, 


W.1. GROSVENOR 2211 














FIRE! 


ANYTHING SO FAST AS 





NU-SWIFT ? 


Large fires generally start as small! ones. 
Speed is vital. Fire engines sometimes 
carfy Nu-Swift but why waste precious 
minutes! Rapid and reliable Nu-Swift 
should be on the spot—always ! 
ELLAND - YORKS 


NU-SWIFT LTD - 
In Every Ship of 


the Royal 


Navy 





Copywriter 
Wanted 


Owing to expansion an exceptional opportunity 
now occurs for a man of outstanding ability to 
join our campaign-planning and copy department. 
Essential qualifications are some years of adver- 
tising copywriting experience, a good Honours 
Degree and much energy and versatility. Age 
about 38, 


Salary will be matched to the talents of the 
applicant accepted and opportunities for further 
advancement will be excellent. 


Candidates should write, stating their experience 
and qualifications, to: 


General Manager, 
MeCANN-ERICKSON ADVERTISING LTD., 
Brettenham House, 


Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
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of management and administration. The area gas boards 
the other hand; are the responsible enterprises of 
nationalised gas, running their own businesses completely 
d merely making contributions to the central reserve and 
current costs of the central Gas Council. High profits 

n particular mining areas, as in individual mines, have to 
applied to assist unprofitable districts and mines, and 
ces are determined at the centre. In the gas industry, 
principle of broadly covering costs, taking one year 

ih another, implies price averaging across a region, not 
whole country ; and local consumers can get the benefit 

{ local efficiency. 


Extra Cement 


-y7 wo medium-sized cement plants, costing together about 
£5 million, are to be built by the Associated Portland 
nent Manufacturers in Staffordshire and Wiltshire. The 
mbined output of the two plants, each producing 175,000 
tons a year, should make future imports of cement unneces- 
ry. The industry has been supplementing home production 
by importing nearly 500,000 tons of high-cost cement from 
irope, and selling it at the lower home market prices. 
Chis is, presumably, the justification for this new and costly 
enture, which will be about five times as expensive as the 
prewar plants, not to mention the still older installations 
that form the backbone of the industry. There is, however, 
ttle likelihood of any contraction in the industry’s market, 
ich is not entirely dependent on the rate of building in 
s country, and which could probably expand its export 
es substantially. 


Ghost Bankers at Westminster 


HADES of ancient controversies stalked through Parlia- 
S ment last week, during the debate on the Currency and 
Bank Notes Bill ; and many of these eavesdropping wraiths 
ist now be squirming in their graves. For the sins against 
ie light of the old-style purists came last week not only 
m the currency cranks—Labour’s well-known jokers on 
ch issues—but from a Government that is itself the 
viver of monetary orthodoxy, new style. Mr Boyd- 
arpenter and his friends, having striven for a decade to 
lestroy the wartime heresy that “ money doesn’t matter,” 
re now saying in effect that currency still doesn’t matter. 
The old-style purists, as the Financial Secretary pointed 
out, attached very great importance to the size of the 
hduciary issue ; but now “it is fairly generally realised that 
it has very little to do with the general broad questions of 
nflation or deflation. . . . The main function of the fiduciary 
issue today is... to ensure that sufficient notes are available 
for the practical convenience of the public.” In one sense 
that is clearly right ; increases in the note issue are rather 
a consequence than a cause of inflation ; and nobody would 
scriously suggest that a prudent or practicable way of arrest- 
ing inflation would be for Parliament to reverse an increase 
in the fiduciary issue that had been outstanding for two 
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years—which is the power, and the only power, that Parlia- 
ment will have restored to it by the new Bill (as a Note in 
these columns last week explained). 

But the ghosts are still entitled to their squirmings, or 
some of them. Despite all the sophistication of modern 
lore on inflation, it still remains true that there is a funda- 
mental link between the degree of inflation and the volume 
of money ; and since the nation’s currency habits are rela- 
tively stable, there is an even closer link between the total 
volume of money and the volume of currency, small change 
though it is. The existence of the Parliamentary sanction 
could be valuable and salutary, even though everyone might 
feel confident that Parliament would never dare to use it 
violently. The conditions of the early nineteen-thirties 
were very different from those of today, but it is still 
relevant to recall that the Government of the day took very 
good care to cancel the 1931 emergency increase in the 
fiduciary issue (it was a paltry £15 million increase) just 
before the two-year limit was reached.’ Parliament’s per- 
formance in monetary debates is always poor, and invariably 
lets loose a spate of fallacies from the currency cranks ; but 
perhaps that very fact makes governments shrink the more 
from submitting their monetary policies to the democratic 
test. The sanction is stronger in practice than it looks in 
theory. 

Yet in last week’s debate one might have thought at 
times that the sponsors of the Bill were the principal 
spokesmen of the Labour and Liberal parties ; Mr Jay and 
Mr Grimond both put the practical issue forcibly and well, 
while Mr Boyd-Carpenter was quite needlessly apologetic. 
The Labour hobby-horses were, of course, duly taken for a 
ride, both by Mr Jay and the incorrigible Mr Norman 
Smith ; but the Opposition’s only point of substance was 
its objection that the annulment of a Treasury Order extend- 
ing a fiduciary increase beyond two years could be moved 
in either House. This alleged attempt to give the Upper 
Chamber powers that might be used to frustrate the policies 
of a Government having a majority only in the Commons 
betrayed eager Mr Jay into a lapse from the convention 
about the “other place”—which must have given even 
graver pain to the writhing grey shapes. 


Australia’s Oil Strike 


HE rate of flow reported from the well where oil was 
T struck on the shores of Exmouth Gulf, West Australia, 
last week seems to have satisfied the Standard Oil Company 
of California that the deposits in the area will justify com- 
mercial exploitation. One well, of course, does not make 
an oil boom, but national excitement in Australia, where 
Canadian development has been watched enviously in recent 
years, can easily be appreciated. The West Australian 
Petroleum Company, which made the oil find, is controlled 
by Standard of California and Caltex (itself partly owned 
by the Standard company), which jointly own 80 per cent 
of its capital. The remaining 20 per cent is held by Ampol 
Exploration, a company formed early this year by the 
Australian company Ampol Petroleum to take over this 
holding. Hectic dealings in the shares of Ampol Explora- 
tion took place on Australian stock exchanges on Friday 
and Saturday last week, with the shares, which had stood 
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at 18s., jumping to well over £6. Early this week the 
shares soared even higher, but have since eased. 

The sands in which this oil has been struck extend over 
a fairly large area, according to geological surveys, and both 
the company and the regional authorities .are confident that 
there will be rich deposits to be tapped in the area. No 
storage or transport facilities exist at Learmouth, the point 
on the Gulf where the first well has been brought in. 
Eventually, it is suggested in West Australia, a floating 
pipeline system might be devised to take the oi! out to 
tankers in the deepwater anchorage. 


Expansion of Barclays (D.C. & 0.) 


HIS year’s report of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
T and Overseas) is pleasing in more than its attractive 
production, which is colourfully unique among British 
banks. The bank’s far-flung business through the 
Dominions and colonies might have been expected to have 
been adversely affected by the considerable decline in the 
prices of primary commodities ; but in fact, in the year 
to September 30th last, its deposits rose from {£4409 
million to a new record total of {455.5 million. Net profits 
were only slightly lower at £869,431 (compared with 
£879,888 in 1951-52), but the fall would have been a little 
larger but for the small decrease in the rate of taxation. 
The chairman, Mr Julian Crossley, indicates in his report 
that the depreciation sustained in the value of the bank’s 
investments in the previous year had been “ almost com- 
pletely wiped out.” 

During the year, as Mr Crossley’s survey showed, the 
bank has become still more widely diffused geographically. 
A further 75 new offices were opened, so that over 200 
new branches have been established within two years—a 
truly remarkable expansion that has increased the number 
of offices of the bank by one-third. This new development 
has taken place mainly in Africa and the Caribbean ; it 
includes the first banking business ever to be established 
in the island of Grand Cayman, in which the main 
industry appears to be the rearing of turtles. Several new 
offices were opened in the Sudan; the bank is under- 
standably anxious lest political developments subject its 
business in that country to the same fate as that experienced 
in Eritrea—where the transfer from British to Ethiopian 
control forced the bank to close down its branches during 
the year. Inevitably, banking business in the areas served 
by Barclays (D.C. & O.) must carry a certain political risk ; 
but if the politicians would seriously reflect upon the 
important role played by efficient banking services in these 
under-developed countries, they ought surely to strive to 
keep that particular risk to the minimum. 

The bank’s subsidiary, Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation, has had a satisfactory year. Its business has 
expanded only moderately, but, thanks mainly to a strict 
check upon overhead costs, its net profit has risen sharply, 
from £40,531 in 1951-52 to £54,657. Last year’s maiden 
dividend of 3 per cent has accordingly given place to a pay- 
ment of 4 per cent for this year. This corporation is a good 
example of unspectacular but solid economic development ; 
few economists will dispute Mr Crossley’s claim that its 
work is “none the less valuable for being based upon a 
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spontaneous and local demand for finance rather thin on 
external considerations.” One pound lent to an Ajrican 
peasant for his own scheme may yield more than ten .5en: 
on Whitehall’s groundnuts. : 


New Light on Savings 


NY scrap of information that adds to the existing :_anty 
knowledge of the nation’s savings habits show! be 
welcomed, and the results of two useful surveys that have 
just been published deserve rather more attention than they 
have yet received. The first was. undertaken by the Post 
Office to ascertain how long most people held their 
National Savings Certificates. It was found, on a sample of 
10,000 applications for encashment, that whilst near!) 12 
per cent of certificates were cashed within twelve months, 
no fewer than 53 per cent were held for their full ten-year 
life. Moreover, only slightly more than one-half o{ the 
certificates held to maturity were then cashed, and some of 
these encashments were presumably made in order to 
switch to the more attractive certificates that have been on 
offer for the last three years. These figures suggest that 
national savings: constitute a surprisingly stable form of 
thrift. 

A far more ambitious—if less authoritative—survey was 
undertaken by Mr Lydall of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics* on the measurement of personal savings as a 
whole, the form that those savings take and their distribu- 
tion among different sections of the population. Mr Lydall 
is dissatisfied with the official estimates of the volume of 
personal savings, and for two good reasons. First, they 
are a residual figure (arrived at by subtracting estimates of 
corporate and government finance from an estimate of total 
capital formation); secondly, they include certain items 
such as employers’ contributions to pension funds and 
surpluses of insurance companies that are not personal 
saving in the generally accepted sense. He therefore 
attempted a direct estimate of personal savings by inves‘i 
gation of a sample of 2,600 cases, and has now classified |11s 
results into three types of personal savings—contractual 
savings (through life assurance, superannuation schemes or 
mortgage repayments), cash and other liquid assets, aid 
“ miscellaneous ” saving (including stock exchange secur'- 
ties and the ploughing back of profits into personal 
businesses). His conclusion is that over 74 per cent of ai! 
“income units” participated in some form of contractu®! 
saving. He estimates contractual savings as a whole 3: 
neatly £400 million in 1951-52, or some 3 per cent « 
personal gross income ; but this proportion measures th: 
nation’s savings habits rather than its thrift, for it w 
made possible- only by large inroads into personal cas! 
balances. Despite miscellaneous saving of £80 million 
total saving amounted, on Mr Lydall’s definitions, to a me: 
£90 million in 1951-52. 

It is of course difficult to know just how much weig)! 
can be given to a survey of this type. Mr Lydall’s definitic 
differs from that ef the Government’s national incom 


* National Survey of Personal Incomes and Savings: Part I\ 
Personal Saving and Consumption Expenditure. By H. | 
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Two answers for the price of one 






r "| The result of each individual 
calculation is shown here. To 
| “_| add it to, or subtract it from, 

»mount in the top answer dial in- 

es only one key depression. Either 
dial can be cleared independently, or 
both dials cleared together. 





The final answer — grand - 
2 total or net result — 
appearsautomatically here 


when all calculations are complete. 
No “recapping” needed. 


The calculator that cuts out “recapping” 
can save up to 40% of an operator’s time! 


On routine figure-work, it is the calculating machine Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
that gets to the final answer with the lowest.number of 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service 
intervening steps that reduces operating costs. Thatis why § Offices in principal cities. 
this Burroughs is equipped with two answer dials— one 
for results of individual calculations, and one for grand 
totals or net results. One key depression clears a result 
‘rom the front dial, and accumulates it automatically in 
the rear dial. The operator can take a total or net result at 
any time without re-entering any figures, without any 
“recapping.” 

The savings in time (and cost!) are obvious. Whatever 






Two 
FIRSTS! 


Burroughs, always ahead in providing 
answers to figuring problems, were ¥) 
» 













your problem — payroll, invoicing, stock records, analysis the first to introduce an all-electric SY S\N % 
; ; ae \\ Gee: 

you owe it to your business to let Burroughs show you calculator, and the first also to make YR Spy ali 
a Duplex calculator, giving direct " Zara are 


how this speedy, all-electric machine (or any one.of the 
wide range of Burroughs calculators) could be applied in 
your office. Call Burroughs today. * 


ed 
subtraction. Mh 
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The COST 
, of 
ELECTRICITY 


BRITAIN HAS MORE electrical generating plant 
than it has ever had before; there is more 


electricity for everyone. 


Britain’s demand for electricity is also 
greater than it has ever been before; the 
factories, the farms, the homes and the 
offices are using more electricity —and 


asking for still more. 


To meet these needs, British Electricity 
has achieved new records of construction 
each year. But the plant is giving full 
output only for short periods once or twice 
a day. Continuous full operation would 


reduce the cost of electricity production. 


The most effective way to obtain more 
economical electricity generation is to 
expand the use of electricity for all purposes 
—in the home as well as in the factories, in 
office buildings and on the farms, and for 


street lighting. 


“It'll sink,” they said, when the first iron ship 
was launched. But it didn’t. 

Iron was eventually superseded by steel for ship 
construction and today in shipbuilding more stee! 
plates are used than in any other industry. Usage 
of steel plate in other directions is, however, 
developing fast. Since the war, nearly all railway 
wagons have been largely built of steel plate. ‘The 
movement and storage of oil calls for immense 
quantities for storage tanks, pipe lines, road and rail 
tankers and tanker ships. ‘Tanker ships, which 
require proportionately more plates than other 
ships, now form about 50 per cent of our ship- 
building output. 

These are some of the reasons for the great rise in 
the demand for plates and why production has been 
increased from 1,633,000 tons in 1946 to at least 
2,400,000 tons in 1953. 


SHIPS JPILAI: | 


SIE Ce. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION $.63 
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statisticians ; but, if adjusted to the official definition, his 
estimate of total savings exceeds the estimate in this year’s 


Blue Book by about a third—but that is not a very large 


diicrence by the standards of the official statisticians’ own 

perennial revisions. In any case, Mr Lydall’s survey should 

help to give perspective to analyses of savings habits. The 

of the lower and middle income groups in the nation’s 

ings must be measured, for example, not by the sum 

of their insurance contributions, mortgage repayments and 

like, but by their net saving—and this Mr Lydall found 

be actually negative for gross incomes below {600 a 

Mr Lydall points out that these estimates, like the 

hcial ones, rely upon an arbitrary classification of expendi- 

; for example; outlays on new houses are “ saving ” 

: those Om mew motor cars or furniture are “ consump- 

Mr Lydall in fact found what common sense already 

suggested—that there is a strong inverse correlation between 
ving ” in this sense and expenditure on durable goods. 


Wood Pulp Higher Again 


kICES of most grades of Scandinavian wood pulp will 
be increased by £3 a ton or more for shipments 
n the first quarter of next year. Such an increase, follow- 
g one of the same amount in the quarter now ending, 
s as much a reflection of the continued strength of demand 
irom the paper-making industries in Britain and on the 
ontinent as of the higher prices for logs this season. The 
wedish producers have announced an average increase of 
{3 a ton, some Norwegians are expected to ask about {1 
a ton more, and Finnish prices also appear to be above the 
wedish level. For bleached sulphite pulp, which is used 
in the manufacture of fine grades of paper, the Swedes are 
quoting about £56 a ton, c.if. East Coast ports, and for 
kraft pulp, which is used for making bags and light board, 
about {£42 aton. The price of bleached rayon pulp, which 
was not raised in the fourth quarter, is {2 10s. higher at 
{67 10s. a ton. Mechanical pulp, the basis of newsprint, 
vill remain unchanged in the first six months of 1954 at 
{27 10s. a dry ton from all Scandinavian producers. Strong 
sulphite pulp of newsprint quality is £3 higher at about £45 
a ton, and this was presumably taken into account when the 
price of home-produced newsprint in the first half of next 
ear was recently raised by {1 to £51 Ios. 
Although the new prices of pulp are not popular with 
British buyers, a good deal of business has already been 
ne. Their effect will be lessened by the fact that only 
‘ nited quantities of pulp can be shipped from the Baltic 
hen the ports are mostly frozen up. The increase in 
scandinavian prices as a whole may nevertheless lead to 
igher prices for paper, but the small increase in rayon pulp 
‘ unlikely to affect the price of yarn. The new levels may 
sO encourage competition in European markets from 
\merican producers, who are already finding it difficult to 
lispose of all their output of rayon pulp on the home 
narket. If these prices are maintained in the second 
juarter, the Scandinavians will sell a smaller volume of pulp 
Britain, their largest market, in the first half of next 
vear. Imports from Scandinavian and North American 
sources are still limited by licence, and the total value of 
these licences in the next six months has been slightly 
reduced by £500,000 to {28,173,000 c.if. 


f 


ft. 
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Breaking Plywood’s Bonds 


7" plywood trade is becoming increasingly concerned at 
the delay in restoring its freedom to- import. The 
reason for the delay is familiar ; the Ministry of Materials 
holds a stock of plywood of some 80 million square feet, 
worth about {1} million. This stock has been run down 
from nearly 400 million at the beginning of this year by 
a technique analogous to the rightly criticised “ condition 
of sale.” Import licences have been issued only on con- 
dition that the importer bought a proportionate amount 
from the Ministry’s stocks. For the more desirable specifi- 
cations of plywood held by the Ministry the present ratio 
is One to every two of private imports, in terms of value, 
and for the less desirable it is one to four. The balance 
of the stock, however, is largely composed of qualities for 
which there is very little demand at present prices. Mean- 
while there is a shortage of certain types of plywood in 
Britain, and though this is now easing because supplies 
from Finland and other countries are coming through more 
quickly, it may reappear in the New Year. 

The Minister of Materials, Lord Woolton, has said that 
he might look more favourably on the trade’s plea for 
freedom if it would take the remaining stock off his hands, 
and the trade is trying to frame a suitable scheme. It may 
suggest that the leading importers arrange to take the bulk 
of the stock, say, 50 million square feet, within three 
months, if they are offered an inducement in the form of 
lower prices and a higher ratio of import licences. These 
importers would no doubt insist that they should be given 
a few months to dispose of their purchases from the 
Ministry before imports from all sources other than the 
dollar area were returned to open general licence. Though 
this would still leave the Ministry with about 30 million 
feet of low-grade stock on its hands for a year or more, 
there is a rough justice in the suggestion that may appeal 
to Lord Woolton. The present system can hardly be more 
palatable to him than it is to the trade. 


Too Costly a Hedge? 


HE low level of futures prices in London relative to 
z the actual prices of wool tops in Bradford, and the 
large discount on the distant delivery months has led to 
some criticism of the market. The December position 
recovered to about 147d. a lb this week, following the 
steadier trend of raw wool prices ; the July position rose 
to 135d. and December, 1954, to 1293d. A sale of futures 
in these months would therefore cost a seller 12d. or 173d. 
respectively, assuming that the price of the current month 
had not changed when he came to buy back these hedges 
just before maturity. In the opinion of some top-makers 
and woollen manufacturers: the discount is greater than is 
justified by the outlook for raw wool prices and represents 
too heavy a price to pay for covering against the risk of a 
fall. 

Some topmakers also complain that the low level of 
futures prices tends to influence the price that buyers of 
actual’ tops are willing to pay for forward deliveries, and 


% 
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that their system of covering purchases of raw wool by 
forward sales of tops may be impaired. The future course 
of raw wool prices alone will determine whether the dis- 
count on futures in the London market is too great. It has 
recently narrowed slightly and now compares more closely 
with that in the other markets. Nevertheless the present 
position remains very favourable to a buying hedge, and 
if this encourages more speculative or hedge buying the 


discount may narrow further. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The General Services Administration is to reduce its 
sales of low-grade natural rubber from the American stock- 
pile from about 10,000 tons a month to 5,000 tons. Existing 
contracts for sales in excess of 5,000 tons will be honoured 
up to the end of March. American manufacturers will then 
have to obtain about half of their requirements of these 
grades from the market, and this should strengthen prices. 


* 


Of the $35 million recently given to Britain for pur- 


chases of American commodities under the ordinary pro- 


visions of the Mutual Security Act, $20 million is for raw 
cotton. Previous allotments have been taken up by the 
Raw Cotton Commission, but arrangements are now being 
made for this cotton to be imported privately. Britain has 
also been allotted another $20 million for purchases of 
surplus commodities under section 550 of the Act; $5 
million of this is for prunes. Allotments under this section 
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now total $40 million. Negotiations are continuing for the 
sale of other commodities up to the initial “ target ” figure 
of some $65 million. 


* 


Shareholders of Telephone Properties were shocked to 
learn this week that the $7.1 million due to be received 
from the Venezuela Government over the next few years 
in payment for its purchase of the company’s properties in 
that country will not*be disbursed in the form of a partial 
return of capital. The board, headed by Sir Alexander 
Roger, proposes to “continue the business in its present 
form.” Since this announcement the £1 ordinary units 
have slumped from §§ to 4%—which sufficiently demon- 


strates that shareholders would rather re-invest these pro- 
ceeds elsewhere themselves than leave them to swell the 


responsibilities of the board. 


* 


The very considerable flow of labour back into the 


engineering industries in the early autumn appears to have 
continued at an undiminished rate in October. During the 
month the labour force in the “ engineering, metal goods 


and precision instruments” group of industries rose by 
16,000, and the vehicles group added another 6,000. Since 


July employment in these groups has risen by 72,000; 
this has wiped out the fall since October last year in the 


engineering group, while employment in the vehicle 


industries is now 33,000 higher than twelve months ago. 











ARTHUR GUINNESS. The 
recent dividend increases from_ the 
brewery companies had encouraged 


investors in their confident expectation 
that Guinness would in turn raise its 
ordinary distribution ; the Ios. ordinary 
stock units had been steadily rising in 
anticipation of such an increase until in 
the last fortnight they had been bumping 
along near their highest level for the year. 
Hopes have not been dashed ; last weekend 
the directors announced that, following 
an advance in trading profits from 
£5,424,049 to £5,681,948, the total equity 
dividend for the year to September 30th 
last would be 18 per cent, compared with 
17 per cent for 1951-52. This dividend 
together with payments on the preference 
stock absorbs £1,303,500 and is paid out 
of net profits of £1,860,200; despite 
the further increase. in taxation (from 
{2,908,248 to £3,045,547) these net profits 
are £176,771 more than those earned in 
1951-52. 

It seems clear from these figures that 
Guinness—one of the pioneers of national 
advertising, which is now a common policy 
among the leading brewers of bottled beers 
--has benefited not only from the 
preference that consumers are now show- 
ing for bottled beers over draught, but also 


L Company Notes 


from their considerable taste for the 
heavier beers and stouts. Along with the 
other brewers, Guinness enjoyed the 
advantage of lower prices for barley in its 
latest financial year. The stock market’s 
reaction to the announcement of this 
increase in profits and dividends was to 
mark the company’s Ios. ordinary stock 

Years to Sept. 30, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 5,424,049 5,681,948 
Investment income .... 79,515 59,232 
Total profit ........... 5,503,564 5,741,180 
Depreciation Sosdvetwuses 457,633 547,450 
FARM tS sieekies 2,908,248 3,045,547 
PEGE OOM 4 oie 884s ek X 1,683,429 1,860,200 
Total dividends ....... 1,178,625 1,303,500 
Ordinary dividends (per 
= OUR cs iv atvenceucnas 17 18 
FO EVES 5s ci ces 428,760 524,077 
Cacry forward. ..<. oc. 594,384 605,383 
Added to group carry 
SGU Ss i sk ve as cv 55,793 10,999 


units down 4}d. to 32s. 9d., so that on the 
new dividend they offer the blue chip 
yield of £5 9s. 11d. per cent—as much as 
2 per cent lower than the return obtain- 
able on many “county” brewery shares. 


* 
JOSHUA HOYLE. During the 


past year, a considerable decentralisation 
of the Joshua Hoyle group has taken place, 


whereby five subsidiaries now carry on 
entirely the various sections of the group’s 
manufacturing and trading activities. As 
a consequence of these measures a sub- 
stantial reduction in taxation liability was 
expected, and the latest report, for the year 


Years to Sept. 530, 
1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ 
Trading profit......... 1,031,245 704,407 
Total income.......... 1,034,498 704,945 


Depreciation .......... 155,458 152,989 
Taxation provision not 

ROQUNOE 6 swt cho ckes Cr.65,212 Cr.957,276 
RORMUNOT sgGs coc ge ws #524400 485,000 


Retained by subsidiaries 84,412Dr.104 ,282¢ 
333,440 1,353,747 


Net profit (parent co.).. 
154,534 161 45 


Ordinary dividends .... 
Ordinary dividends (per 


CORT Salsa haa ke mins 15 15 

Carry forward........ ‘ 529,145 1,721,568 
Cons. balance sheet :-— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

CNS Ss ae. 1,529,810 1,552,338 
Net current assets ..... 4,738,478 5,285,511 
PRONG Catt ov oat 4,686,187 4,53! 159 
Cables 22. 2 . 370,039 425,830 
Future taxation....... 746,971 258,000 
Capital reserves ....... 824,761 — 760,297 
Revenue reserves..... . 2,733,589 3,857,089 
Ordinary capital....... 1,962,967 1,962,967 


t+ Losses of subsidiaries carried forward 


ended September 30, 1953, suggests 12 
this expectation has been fulfilled to a con- 
siderable extent, for the profit and 1058 
account has been credited with no ‘°5$ 
than £957,276 representing taxation (0 
visions no longer required. In addition, 
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there are credits of £189,104 from EPT 
re} aid, and of £53,970 for EPT Post War 
, fund. Consequently, although the 
ip’s trading profit shows a sharp drop 
n £1,031,245 to £704,407, its net profit, 
- providing £485,000 (against £524,400) 
" current taxation is approximately 
trebled at £1,2§4,465 compared with 
{417,852 in 1951-52. The ordinary divi- 
dend is maintained at 1§ per cent, and the 
ation to General Reserve increased 
from £350,000 to £400,000. This total 
pression is rather rosier than the trading 
figures above would suggest; on the fall 
rading profits, the report contains no 
supplementary information, and in the 
absence of a chairman’s statement, a 
soned appreciation of the trading is not 
easy; some shareholders might have 
expected something better than a 30 per 
cent fall in profits in view of the marked 
overy of activity in the textile industries 
year. Improvements may be noted 
et current assets and cash, also some 
easing of the stock burden which last year 
s heavy enough to cause some concern. 
eir present price of around 3s. 9d., the 

2s. ordinary shares yield £8 per cent. 

* 


MORE BREWERY PROFITS. 
A further batch of brewery profits and 
dividends is summarised in the table 
In most cases, net profits after 





tax are fairly comfortably up on last year, 
and shareholders have enjoyed some share 
of the recovery. Wolverhampton and 
Dudley provides a particular exception, 
for it reports a drop from £244,741 to 
£239,103 in net profit, but raises the 
ordinary dividend comparatively gener- 
ously from 17 per cent to 20 per cent; 

no doubt the reasons for this generosity 
will be clarified in the forthcoming 
report. Among other companies that have 
followed a more liberal dividend policy 
is the Blackburn firm of Matthew Brown, 
who are paying 14 per cent on their new 
capital as against an equivalent rate of 
It 3/7 per cent for the previous year. 
Dividend increases are also announced by 
Bristol Brewery Georges and by Leeds 
and Wakefield. In the case of Mann and 
Crossman, however, a cautious policy has 
been pursued: net profits rose from 
£148,376 to £167,550, but the dividend 
(£110,000 net) was maintained at 20 per 
cent, and {60,000 (against £44,000) was 
placed to reserves at some slight expense 
to the carry-forward. The dividends of 
Hammonds United and H. and G. 
Simonds were also unchanged, causing a 
substantial drop in the market price of 
the shares. The wide divergences between 
the yields shown by this selection of 
shares are of interest, but market opinion 
rightly has regard to local factors in the 
valuation of brewery shares. 






































Net Profits after Tax | Ordinary Dividends Price Gross 
aN Pie ae Pe EN of Yield on 
est Ordinary Ordinary 

1952 1953 1952 1953 Shares Shares 

£ t . 0 , ( t Se Ge 
Brewery Georges (41) 188,602 | 223,039 lit 18t 76/10} | 810 4 
Brown (Matthew) (5s.)... 157,867 207,708 20(a) 14 9/9 ae 
onds United {5s.).... 227,742 | 227,118 20 20 14 - 7 210 

and Wakefield ({1).. 60,452 | 82,900 17 17(b 43 9 7 15 5 
Crossman ({1) ....... 148,376 167,550 20 20 52/6 7an 3 
( H. & G.) (£1)..... 217,908 223,234 22 22 51/3xd' 811 8 
rhampton & Dudley({1)] 244,741 239,103 17 58 /- 617 ll 








+ ree of income tax. 


bonus, 


. 









(a) Equivalent to 119 per cent on new capital as ine reased by 75 per cent 
(b) Plus 5 per cent Coronation bonus out of capital reserve. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: December 30th, 


Next Contango Day: December 30th. 
Next Settlement Day: December 15th, 


THE subdued tone prevailing at the end 
of last week has on the whole continued, 
apart from some scattered activity, mainly 
in shares affected by “ take-over” news 
or on which increased dividends have 
been announced. Gilt-edged started the 
present week in a dull mood following 
the announcement of the {10 million 
New Zealand Government issue, and 
prices drifted gradually downwards, par- 
ticularly on Tuesday, when falls of 4 per 
cent were fairly general throughout the 
list. A steadier tendency appeared by 
mid-week, but not to an extent that could 
be described as a rally. 

In the industrial market all else has 
been overshadowed by Monday’s frenzied 
dealings in Savoy Hotel shares, which 
fluctuated between 44s. and 62s., to close 
at §8s. 6d. By Wednesday’s close the 
price had fallen to 52s. 6d., but fresh 
activity developed on Thursday morning, 
pushing the price back to 58s. 6d., though 
there was a reaction to §§s. 9d. Else- 
where in the industrial market, price 
changes in the main sections have been 
generally downwards, though English 
Sewing Cotton were a bright spot, spurt- 
ing 6s. 6d. to 59s. 6d. following the fore- 
cast of a 20 per cent dividend for the 
current year and the announcement of a 
one-for-one scrip issue. On the other 
hand, the market received an unpleasant 
shock from the announcement on Tuesday 
that shareholders in Telephone Properties 
would receive no cash distribution. The 
shares promptly slumped 36s. 3d. to 
77s. 6d. before recovering to 83s. 9d. 

The opening of the three-week account 
on Wednesday for the first settlement day 
of 1954 witnessed a general relapse in 
industrial equities; the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary share index fell to 
127.1, its lowest since October 14th, and 
comparing with 128.0 a week previously. 

In other sections of the market, oils 
have attracted some interest, particularly 
Apex, following the increased dividend. 
Kaffirs have been mainly quiet, apart from 
some mild demand for uranium issues. 
Rhodesian Coppers have been featureless, 
though the undertone has been firm. 
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81h 
86 
89} 
60} 
84 
853 
973 
61} 
5 
43+ 
45 
103 
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36/4 
46/3 
64/~- 
59/3 
| 70/~ 
| 67/6 


41/44 


39/- 
32/3 
39/3 


1% 


¢ Free of tax. 
{¢) To earliest date. 
for 9months ; yield basis 16%. 
basis 119% after capital bonus. 
(s) Yield basis 124% atter capital bonas. 
Yield basts 50%. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
D 
GUARANTEED 


| ‘Serial Funding 17% 
99% Serial Funding 2}° 


100 i's 


Savings Bonds 3% °55 
Funding 24% °56-61.....] 


Savings Bonds 3 7 
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N. Zealand 34% 62-65 
S. Africa 34% "54-59. . 


Liverpool 3% ‘54-64... 





German 44%........ | 


Japan 5% 1907 
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nPlat vein teen ai! Interim dividend 

at yield. (g) includes 2%, centenary bonus; yield basis 14%. 

(7) Also 5% Coronation bonus ‘ 4 

(p) Also 5%, net capital distribution, no’ 
(t) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 


, hot included in yield. 
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4 c\Jhanzie Tea {1...... 

5 aiUnited Sua Betong £1 
MIneEs 

20 aj\Anglo-Amer. 10/- .... 

53}5\Blyvoor 2/6......... 


60 b|\Daggatontein 5/-..... 
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(5) Final dividend. 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
(hk) Also 2%, tax free cash bonus; yield basis 18-6%. 


i (1) To latest date. 
t included in yield. 


(¢) Yield basi 
(w) Yield basis 30%. — no 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





ORDINARY 


“, (\Sreer & ENGINEERING | 


15 GBABACES ia Gis snus cs 
5 aCammell Laird 5/-.... 
5 aiGuest Keen N’fold £1. 

... {United Steel {1...... 
Qha\ Vickers £1 .......... 

‘TEXTILES 
4 a. Bradford Dyers {1 ... 
6 a Brit. Celanese 10/-.... 
5 aiCoats (J. & P.) £1.... 
5 aiCourtaulds 41 ....... 


5 aLanes. Cotton f1..... 


16 b Patons & Baldwins {1) 
ELECTRICAL 

42}b\Assoc, Elect. {1...... 
8 b Brit. Insulated {1.... 
5 aiEnglish Elect. {1..... 
14b'General Elect. £1. .... 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 

34a Bristol Aero 10/-..... 
645 British Motor 5/-.... .| 
7T4ci\De Havilland £1..... 
15 c Ford Motor #1....... 
6 ai\Hawker Siddeley £1.. 





8 b Raleigh Ind. £1.....- 
5a Rolls” Rovee #1 
12 cStandard-Motor 5/-... 
Suors & SToREs 
5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
3746 Debenhams 4/- ...... 
5 aijLyons (J.} “A” £1....} 
20 a Marks & Spen. “*A” 5/-| 


25 cLeyland Motors {1.. 8 
i 
; 


20 a' Woolworth 5/-....... | 6 


OIL 
5 a Angio-Iranian {1..... 
24a: Burmah Oil {1....... 
12 ) Roval Dutch 100 fi... 
10th Shell Reg. £1........ 
15tb' Trinidad. L’holds 5/-. . 
SHIPPING 
2ja\Cunard {1 .......... 
6 aiP. & O. Def. £1.20... 
10 c\Royal Mail £4....... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. £1. . 
15 ¢ Bowater Paper {1.... 
4 a,Brit. Aluminium {1. .| 
6§ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.) 
5 aCanadian Pacific $25.) 
6}a Carreras “B”’ 2/6..... 
10 a\Decca Record 5/-.... 
174c. Dunlop Rubber £1... 
6 a lmp. Chemical {1 ....} 
83a Imp. Tobacco £1..... 


Tia London Brick £1..... 
124b Tate & Lyle £1...... 
746 Tube Investments £1. 
2tajlurner & Newall {1.. 
6 ajUnilever {1 ...5..... 
Tea & RUBBER 
TaciAllied Sumatra f1.... 







80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer... 
17}¢\ Johannesburg Con, {1 




























eee 

















(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
r) Yield basis 15% after capt'¢ 


n  ¥ 
(v) Yield basis 74% (w) Also 24% tax free out 0! 
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Statistics 








The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages.............+. 
Production and Consumption 
WOIOUITE 6 5s cacsccdablacscdsecs 
External Trade...........<isses 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial 


FOIE viniicas atic 





Nov. 28th 
This week 
Oct. 

World Trade 


OVERSEAS 
Dec. 5th Western Europe : 
This week Production and Trade...... Dec. 5th 
Nov. 21st British Commonwealth ...... This week 


Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply Nov. 21st 
United States Nov. 28th 
Oct. 


17th 


CRSP RR Reema eee 


17th 








UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


W = Weekly 









Monthly averages 
| Unit 
1950 1951 1952 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
index i 
TICS. v:ks be Rawee ee Rek Ree ee 260s 11948= 100 114 117 114 
d GUseT OM. wkd csevacscsest a 104 108 109 
ind contractimg .......--0ee eee = 105 101 | 104 
tricity and watef........e-se-eee> | a 116 124 127 
turing, tOt@l |. occ ades cee ee ene i 116 121 115 
ering, shipbuilding, electrical goods | - 116 127 127 
O83. DE Ga ee Ode ite ss a 121 124 24 
ical traG@@lesyee k dec Uee sees ce'stoee i 124 134 132 
s and clothing .......6-++seeeeee | aie 117 116 99 
BASIG MATERIALS | 
Production of: i | 
ed Daas be eee becesgtes | W | '000 tons 4,149 4,275 4,332 
«cw CE i EMAL eh ge Wa card, 185 186} 202 
ts and CaStingS .....0scseveesdes Ww = 313 501 310 
ch) Sai Mc ablaces sav beeen oes Me te 150-2] 133-8| 125-5 
o's MOET Ae ae RGN bees bse 08 Ww es 10-46 10-13 10-32 
OS. ss Ske als b eek eee bee es | M | mn. kw 4,543 4,964 5,166 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
ee Se ee ere eee | Wi mn. | 20-23} 20-71} 14-82 
Yartl cich hae ersne ce es ves | M a 18-91 16-61 14-84 
synthetic fibres, total .....+.... | M ; 30-94 32-00 23-59 
ot se staple fibre.... i M 14-44 13-93 10-59 
th, WOVENE Fi ke ts Oe Sa ..++ | Wi mn. yds 40-8 42:3 32-5 
ICS, WOVORG (sca we wee eed eee ass | M jmn.sq yds 37-5 34-8 31-5 
Engineering production : 
ars and Chassis ............+. | W ‘000s 10-05 9-15 8-62 
il vehicles and chassis ........-- | W ee 5-02 4-36 4-65 
king machine tools ..........+++ M j 000 tons 9-63 11-09 12-58 
ombustionw emgineS.......+.-006+ M 7000 BHP 98 553 33 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed (*) 
: SUeaa ew sy os coeds iM {| 7000s 16:51} 16-24) 19-99 
t@ OWNETS. ifs ss cewtcceserecses’ i M | 2-28 1-88 2-86 
il housing authorities ...........-- | M | 13-64 13-55 16-11 
. 6064 Merce eae Cee Rainer tee M 0-60 0-81 1-03 
WHOLESALE SALES(*) 
Textile houses : Av. value 
ne SHINE ac ok bub dhok swe eees s 11950 = 10¢ 100; 104) 90 
and children’s wear.....-....+-+- za 100 | 100 90 
ind boys’ WWE <soki esd e eet yee - 100 | 104 | 82 
ode 3a: Pea PRGIGRL s ealevet + : 100} 103) = 68 
RETAIL SALE8@) | 
Large retailers : Weeklv | 
erchan@ise: 5 cop vitx eee ks ieccedyesce av. value 100 109 | 117 
ng and footweahc.....cceeceee cree: 11950= 106 100 110} 110 
ehold @SQOGE Se waces 2 cece ces tees i 100 108 | 102 
independent retailers : 
g and footweaP.. ... cece cece ee ceees ” 100 100 oo 
chold goods... ..s.0s aude a bts ecuses ” 100 112 109 
: STOCKS 
Basic materials : 2,423 | 16,115 | 16,311 
distributed (8) 1.5 Siws scene cee eeene 000 tons} 12,42 , , 
‘se ee ee . © eee eeewevereeveeerereren ” 995 585 739 
per (*).. /scutsea aide Sania h cos va neko . 104-3} 113-4} 152-0 
PhUC ... :cihes Rae we obec ad oc ereeee® » 81-1 99-4 | 211-8 
WSDPTIAt 2 s,c¢. abn CEw seh e aes Cea adizve's a 99-0 109-9 | 189-7 
HOOD . svn a SARA DEE aR eee inn eees «8 | "000 stds 217 124 616 
Textiles : Ay. valu 
Wholesale houses, total (*) ........-...+5- {1950 = 100 86 = | = 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*). .. ” 89 | 106 
(*) Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. 


averages, 


Stocks at end of period. 





ae rere 





1952 1953 
August | Sept. Oct. July August | Sept. Oct. 
; | | 
| j 
| 
9} 116} 120 110 106 125 |t27-128? 
94; 114} 117 85 92 112 
105 | 112 | 110 2 ag 
103} 120, 132 110 108 122 
97 1146} 121 113 106 128 
104 127 132 - ce om 
97 126 127 132; 10 
117 130 136 SSE 
80 103; 112 104 | 95 
3736 | 4506| 4622] 3,376) 3,637} 4,424] 4,598 
202 209} 204 202} 204 214 222 
280 330} 328 977; 291 347 355 
98-1 | 115:4| 127-7] 147-3 | 152-8} 152-3 
7:81 9-53 | 10-85 9-91} 9-20] 11-86 
4.001} 4,815} 5,526] 4489| 4,391] 5,018] 5,828 
11-62 | 14-96] 16-74] 15-46| 15-99] 19-43] 20-33 
12:63 | 17:15 | 19-75} 18-32 | 12-94] 20-27) .... 
15-34 | 22-36| 28-42] 37-06 | 28-7 36-22 | 38-45 
5-75 | 11-52 | 15-49] 18-22] 13-01] 17-55] 18-97 
28-8 29-3} 33-8 25:2 35-9 36-6 41-2 
25-9} 33-6} 39-1 36-0 24:7 37-8 Ste 
| 
5-34 8-97} 9-73] 13-21| 7-26] 12-86} 13-29 
2:56| 4% 5-25 4-57 | 2-87 4-92 5-44 
9-60 | 13:35] 14-70] 11:78} 7-88} 13-69 xs 
236| 282 315 332 | 263 321 
17-82 | 22-32 | 23-29] 27-21| 24:84} 28-52] 30-03 
2-11 |. 3-68| 3:96} 5:55} 5-52} 6-21) 6-86 
14-38 | 17-65 | 18-02] 20-09} 18-04 | 20-67] 21-31 
0-73 0-98 | ~ 1-32 1:56} 1:27] 1-64 1-86 
| 
67 118/ 133 67 | 18| 135 136 
12 124} 134 66 8} 139 138 
55 99; 118 70 68} 129 130 
53 81 83 56 58 | 81 80 
109 114 117 124} 13| 120 
91 108 116 117 90 109 
89 105 108 113 | 96 116 
80 90 96 101 78 90 
94 108 117 lll 106 | 121 
17,767 | 18,895 | 19,481 | 15,815 | 15,881 | 17,783 | 18,797 
816 783 725 958 | 1,046| 1,012 a 
121:2} 121-6} 119-1} 198-6 97-4} 31-9 
199-1} 208-4} 214-1] ° 142-8) 121-9| 109-2 
166-8 | 170-3} 172:3]| 143-1} 136-2) 126-0 
672 667 669 753 | 804 810 
98 92 83 99; 104 102 93 
97 99; 103 100, 165 109 | 


(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 








Coal |. Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or Ie oa ee Bs | : : 

calendar months Australia Canada India S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada India N. Zealand ica 

000 tons million kwh 
POD Fc coc Citruw sc duas 973 | 805 2,362 1,305 | 14, on 363} 2,180 coe 118 473 
NBs Ae eee 1,468 | 1,216 2.869 2,142 | 508 | 12-5 875 | 4,785 489 | 238 972 
MER. cee 1620; 1153 3,019 2'2.35 | 646 | 14-7 942 5,149 517 | 301 1,045 

; | 

1539 i i | 

NR. as dicate aes 1,469 939 2,912 2,279 | 864 | 15-2 1,160 | 5,265 549 | 298 1134 
BONG soi 5 <a vise 6 Relea 1,761 | 917 2,754 2,343 | 1,017 | 17-2 1,222 | 5,181 588 319 | 1,191 
AemONES. 6 i cctkch as cs le 1,697 | 676 2,748 2,307 | 1,048 12-9 1,198 5,089 | 588 | 321 1.189 
September............. eth eee 2°972 0568 Fs ee i ca se 299 1122 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION ™ 







Tin Gold 





Monthly averages or 
calendar months 









Malaya 





Malaya | Australia’ Canada India |S. Africa | Australia; Canada. S. Africa 


"000 tons ’000 fine ow 


ROM Sb ccaceccckseaeamies 17-7 | 17-7 4-2 30-0 5-31 | 100 96 78 | 25 132-7 | 394 | 1,013-4 
1951 . 18-1 25-9 8-8 50-4 5-49 122 265 125 | 83 74-6 | 366 59-7 
MOR. cisGiowes phawess ses 17-2/ 25-1 8-0 48-7 5-24 137 277 132 | 103 81-9 373 183°3 
1953 | 
fle snes. heck ces 18-8 32-0 7-5 44-4 4-16 172 315 115 | 110 96-5 | 362 169-8 
ee het ee EO: 16-8 31-0 6-5 50-7 5-91 | 179 288 | 104 | 109 79-6 | 368 | 1,030-1 
AME oe < 5b ee oxo bos 16-2 28-8 9-5 51-1) 95-77 | 178 302 | 100 | 112 107-1 329 | 1,017-4 
Sopteawber ... 24265 6s 11-7 25-5 8-5 47-5 | 451 161 | 906 | on eee sb ee 1,000-9 
WRN iE si Rie eae vicina 12-7 31-6 | 7-5 50-0} 4-88) 175 ak rd 1,015-9 





EXTERNAL TRADE © 





Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
Monthly averages or 
calendar months Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | [mports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports 
mo. £A mn, C$ mn. rupees mn, {NZ mn. rupees ) mn. {SA 
RSE. Sess ons :Seteae 10-6 11-8 56 | 71 a FOR aa 4-62; 4-76 sd? BYR bis 1-97 1 
IOS is dc a as CR eone ee 61-8 | 81-8 540 | 530 795 619 17-21 20-61 ° 212-8 39-17 18 - 82 
AGO? iss cs nha Uh ne Sha eee 87-5 | 55-7 336 363 550 482 21-04! 20-00 ¥ 167-4 34°85 28°02 
1953 1 
FEO) chs ov< See A wks has 42-0 | 74-6 406 416 514 401 16-06 | 23-36 ‘ 107-6 33°03 24°54 
SAY oa cid tien ae ae bee a 52-1 | 16-7 405 398 315 | 400 17-62 13-00 é 126-7 38-46 26°40 
Raat ui Sy cna de van de 52:2) 48-7 347 | 347 511 | 390 15-22} 12-26 ° 114-0 36°18 | = 24-19 
Septal. ks conn Sade 53-1 | 59-7 S73 | 344 431 478 oss 13-98 “3 | 88-2 34-36; 29°% 








Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 


Cost of Living 


; _ _ - excess 















OS Bees ote pee Peastlewee | 

Australia| Canada | India es | S. Africa Australia | Canada | _ India | on Pakistan | S. Africa Rhodesia 
Ee a aeee ‘ é _End of period z mn. US doll rs eas fy Ne ae 4948 pi 100 a eee 
nS eee See gre 214 | 220 485 41 259 69 | 66 | 12 z 68 11 
NOE cia biog ss oh wate 25s ga 1016; 1,826, 1,888 | 127 | 386 146 | 118 107 | 119 99 | 116 22 
ee eee oer aa 944; 1,864; 1,729 | 120 | 381 170 | 121 | 105 | 129 101 | 126 35 
1953 

June a ara ale ese ot 4 =I sos 177 ‘| 119 | Lig | 1335 110 | 3 . 

UY cn cseceievweesctese eee ; , } , j i ' i i 
pe ere ee seek a Es ee | 220 | 260 179 | 120 | | 135 is 132 | 138 
September .......¢:.:0+% oc ee 24. 2732 | 219 | 265 121 | 113 | 133 137 
a NE ee et ct ee 21m 210 260 pres 137 


(*} Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. Annual fi 
ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April Ist; monthly figutes for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent ot 
total generation, (*) Copper production is smelter; tin is primary metal. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is speci! 
trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S, Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports are f.o.b. rade for India and Pakistan includes t!\.t 
going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April lst of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 301. 
(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial bauhs. 
Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March. 1949, as 100: for S. Africa relates to Europeans only. (*) Average of second quarter. 


gures of electricity production in Australia are for 12 mo: 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


- the week ended December 5th there was 
ve-line” deficit (after allowing fot 
Funds) of £44,569,000 compared with | 

t of £7,422,000 in the previous week | 
it of £24,243,000 in the correspond- | 

| last year, bringing the cumulative | 
(408,591,000 (£423,709,000 in 1952-53). 
enditure ‘ below-line’’ absorbed | 
00, bringing the total cumulative! 


{690,840,000 (£797,304,000 in 1952-53). | 


















April 1, | April 1, 


Week | Week | 
1952 | 1952 


ended | ended | 







Esti- 





mate, to | to Dec. | Dec. 
1953-54} Dec. 6, | Dec. 5,] 6, 5, 
1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 


| 




















! 


Revenues | 
1782,250} 595,186} 572.237} 10,243 11,855 | 
127,000] 45,100} 43,700] 1,500 1,300 
160,000} 102,300; 111,400] 3,800, 4,200 | 

52,000} 33,750; 37,100] 1,000) 1,000 | 
EPT.| 214,000] 276,800] 137,800] 6,500 1,900 | 
y 99,5007... 45,650]... 1,300 

bu-)) 
er + 1,000 f 1,210 670} 100 et 
e..(J \ | 
i Raw.. 2435,75011054,346!) 948,557} 23,143 21,605 | 


714,854 


1044.300 7 
516,468; 5 


680,480 


s and 












































Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LomBarD Street has had yet another 
comfortable week; it is, indeed, some 
tume since it had to face any general 
Stringency. On every day of the week 
covered by Wednesday’s Bank return, 
credit supplies were adequate for the 
market’s needs, without the aid of official 
purchases ; and, except on Saturday and 
Wednesday, the authorities actually 
found it necessary to mop up surplus 
credit by selling bills. Outside loans 
against bonds were at times available 
down to 1} per cent. Throughout the 
week, late January maturities changed 
hands at 2;y per cent and February 
maturities at 2; per cent. 

Despite the easy credit conditions, the 
market at last week’s Treasury bill tender 
again refrained from raising its bid. 
However, as the offer was up by {ro 
million to £250 million, whilst applica- 
tions rose by only £5} million to £374 
million, the market’s allotment rose from 
50 to 55 per cent. At yesterday’s tender, 
the bill offer remained at £250 million. 

The Bank return shows the heavy 
seasonal outflow of notes of £31.4 million, 








BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 









Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation ...... | 1512-7 | 1,566-6 | 1,598-0 
Notes in banking dept. i 37-6 58-8 27-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1546-7 | 1621-8 | 1,621-7 
_ Other securities... ....... 0-8 0-7 0-7 
| Gold coim and bulliom.... 29 2°9 2-9 
| Banking Department : 
| Deposits 
j Public accounts.......... 14-8 9-4 14-3 
| Treasury special account. . 16-0 18-9 7-3 
Bankers a alede ve 273-8 290-2 287-1 
Others a ios ee 71-2 70-7 68-2 
RUNES lice e eos sina 375-8 389-2 376-8 
Securities : 
Government.... wag 332-4 3524-8 43-1 
Discounts and advances .. 8-6 7-7 &-1 
Other. . 13-6 13-6 13-9 
otal ; 354-6 6-1 365-1 
Banking department reserve. 39-1 61-2 29-8 
i Prep facet es 10-4 15-7 79 
i 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14.553,000. 
; 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,575 million to £1,625 mitlion 
ion December 2, 1953. 


TREASURY BILLS 





















1 724.780 11231.322 1244.3341 29.020 27.601 | £ million) Average | Allotted 
Sige Ae a | but this was only fractionally more than | ae Ese = _ i 
nw or . enae | y f . 
69,000 15,725 17,830 285 - that for the equivalent week of last year ; | Offered — Allotted| Allotment | Rate 
s ‘ a 10 . . . . . . | € 
vet cole 82501 9200! | me the rise in the active circulation since the | sd. Aha 
25,000] 19,747] 19.938 : 310 oi seasonal low point in mid-October is, at | 
i 3 66 ido : ; p 
ee Ls _| £67 million, still slightly lower than the LS} ae 260-0 | 47 
Total 4368,215 2414,191 |2332,103 | 60,155 51,553) outflow of £69 million in the correspond- | july “34 | 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 1 46 11-89 55 
Se hee OPE IS eee i y > 250-0 | 395-5 | 250-0 } 46 11-66 48 
rd. Expenditure | ing Period of 1952. Government | - sk 50 
crest ..-| 615,000 406,188) 411,388) 54,161) 55,510/ securities in the banking department rose | sug 7 | 260-0 | 369-6 | 260-0 | 47 3-50 56 
rf ili spite ‘ ; 270- 347 27 4-37 7] 
quer’ 48,000] 27,270! 32.029} 2,132 1.712 | by £18.2 million despite the fall of £11.7 | ” = | ae — : ane e <a bi. 
Fund, .} 10,000] 5,856) 5,530) 246 million in the Treasury special account, " 98} 280-0 | 370-2 | 280-0 | 46 8-25 71 
¢ 2586 98615 277 (99 Sy 6.200: 59.700 - ; . 
988.286 BS19,277 2268,561) 46,200 59,709! so that the effective release of credit under raced ase Pore geet 
: “1: sept a « < S J ; 
rotal - «+ /4259,286 2814,591 2717,509}82,739 94,923) this head was almost £30 million, but San} 300-0 | 388-0 | 300-0} 47 21-85 68 
i 23.310; 23.186] 1.660 1.200} Public accounts rose by £4.9 million, ae ee a 7. — —s = = . 
that bankers’ deposits fell by only {3.1 | * 
illi 1Oct. 2{| 280-0 | 348-2 | 250-0 | 42 8-09 63 
: million. 9| 250-0 359-5 230-0 42 7-36 43 
bove-line” Surplus or}-423,709 |-408,591 |} 24243 ' ; Ff > . 16} 230-0 367-7 230-0 41 11-57 §1 
- —e LONDON MONEY RATES po Bet Sr ere es 
Net Expen i eae 30 | 240-0 | 385-9 | 240-0 41 11-37 45 
ci 4 ‘ 5 0S t 122 ' . 
315,595} 282,249] 5,056, 3.128 | 9 a om yA geieeeal exten oy | Bs : 
neal ; i 4 1/9/53 } | Bank bills: 60 davs 24 | Nov. 6 220-0 392-5 220-0 41 10-62 vt 
T Surplus or Deficit. 787,304 690,840 29299 47697 ; . mn e r hovel ths , 4 13 230-0 372-9 230-0 4) 11-48 46 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


EFFECT OF 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) will be held on December 29th 
in London. The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement of the chairman, Mr 
J. S. Crossley : 


During our last financial year, which 
ended on September 30th, we opened 75 new 
offices in different parts of the world. Your 
business is still a “ live” one and the range 
and scope of its activities are not diminishing. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the varia- 
tions which are reflected here do not give the 
impression that any marked change has taken 
place in the Bank’s position, in spite of the 
fluctuations in commodity prices and interest 
rates which we have witnessed in the past 
twelve months. Although deposits have 
increased and stand at the highest figure we 
have so far recorded, the items represented 
by cash and money at call still exceed 20 per 
cent of the Bank’s total liabilities to the 


} 
public 


ALLOCATIONS FROM PROFITS 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, 
I suggested last year that the lower prices 
then ruling for the staple export products 
of so many of the territories served by the 
Bank must adversely affect our results. The 
actual decline in the net profit shown would, 
however, have been more marked had it not 
been for a slight, but welcome, decrease in 
the rate of tax payable. We have transferred 
£150,000 to premises reserve account and 
£300,000 to the reserve fund. The latter 
amount has been supplemented by £200,000 
which we have been able to release from 
contingency account, being provision no 
longer required. After effecting these trans- 
fers our reserve fund stands at £8 million. 


You will notice the reduction in the figure 
for acceptances, etc.,, which is to some extent 
a reflection of the lower prices. The financing 
of the exports of these commodities during 
the year just past has brought us less profit. 


THE OUTLOOK 


If it was difficult last year to predict the 
course of events with any confidence, the 
task today is still more formidable. I sug- 
gested that we might look back on 1952 as 
a turning point marking approximately the 
end of the sellers’ market, which had domi- 
nated postwar conditions. It is true that 
many prices have fallen, and some appear 
to have reached stability at the lower levels 
now ruling ; some again seem to be recover- 
ing, while others still are falling. There is 
no longer any pronounced general trend in a 
particular direction. Superimposed upon 
this striking change in the economic climate, 
however, there has recently been some 
change in the political climate also, and the 
one reacts upon the other. Strange and 
wrong though it may seem, there is no doubt 
that the lessening of international. tension, 
however slight and whether justified or not, 
has recently been the cause of market un- 
certainty, which in ats turn has created some 
anxiety. It is against this background of 
uncertainty that our policies now have to be 
considered. 

During the past twelve months, the change 
in our course has become clearer to see. 


LOWER PRICES 


Little by little, those physical controls which 
were the inheritance from the war period are 
being abolished. More flexibility has been 
introduced, and the breath of freedom has 
begun to fill our sails. Let there be no 
mistake about it, this is an immeasurable 
gain. We may hope, too, that it is an earnest 
of more to come. 


There may be a tendency to forget that we 
now have, increasingly, to think and act for 
ourselves, and to use any talents that we may 
possess to the best advantage. It is an 
ironical thought that some of those who were 
crying the loudest for the abolition of con- 
trols may feel somewhat lost without them. 
If this is a consequence of having been con- 
trolled for so long, then it is high time we 
learned to use our freedom again and to 
remember that governmental action cannot 
be expected to do more than create conditions 
favourable to the development of human 
industry and enterprise. 


NEED FOR ECONOMIES 


A beginning has been made in the great 
task of re-creating these conditions, but it is 
only a beginning. We still hear far too little 
about the real economies which are essential 
in order that taxation may-be reduced to a 
reasonable level. The present level is not 
reasonable and cannot be sustained indefi- 
nitely without disaster. Under our present 
system it is having the effect of eroding our 
assets at home and also overseas where com- 
panies subject to United Kingdom tax suffer 
a damaging handicap ; and so our vitality is 
being sapped 


Unless we economise, so as to make room 
for real saving, we shall not have capital for 
investment, which means in its turn that we 
shall be unable to find the resources which 
are needed for Empire development overseas. 
This shortage of capital is a crucial matter 
arising from the fact that we are spending 
more than we can afford, or, in other words, 
consuming too much of our production as 
we go along. 


CONVERTIBILITY 


Finally, I would say one brief word on a 
subject which is, perhaps, the most important, 
and certainly one of the most discussed topics 
of the day. We have to find a means of 
achieving a state of affairs in which the great 
trading area, based on the pound, can work 
freely with the other great trading area, based 
on the dollar. Much has been said and written 
on the subject of convertibility. Although 
the extent of the reserves that would be 
needed to bring this about is an important 
consideration, it is by no means the only one. 
It seems to me that the arguments have 
centred too exclusively on this point. We 
must not forget that whatever figure our 
reserves might reach, or however large the 
credits that might be arranged, they will cer- 
tainly prove inadequate unless the underlying 
policies are sound. If the two areas follow 
mutually incompatible policies, based on 
faulty economics, no truly effective “ arrange- 
ment” will ever be possible between them. 
On the other hand, if they were to be 
founded on mutual trust and a real under- 
standing of the basic principles of trade, then 
I believe “ convertibility” could not only be 
achieved, but achieved soon. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 3 
RECORD FIGURES ( 


The one hundred and thirty-sixth annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Montre 
held on December 7th in Montreal. 


Mr Gordon R. Ball, the president, the 
course of his speech, said: 


Broadly, it has been another year of ex pind 
ing activity. But it must also be said th: the 


Was 


business landscape has begun to show a more 
varied pattern of light and shade. Some 
industries, particularly those dependeni on 


export markets, have been encountering diffi- 


culties. Competition has been keener, both j 
in domestic and international trade. In brief bi 
we seem to have passed from a situation in 
which nearly all business influences were 
buoyant to one in which the normal hazirds is 
of enterprise are once more apparent. 0 
Looking abroad, the year has been featured a 
by a number of welcome developments . v 
There has been some easing of international : h 
tension, although whether that betokens 4 U 
break in the weather or the deceptive calm 1 
before another squall remains to be seen 


A particularly welcome move in Anglo- 
Canadian financial relationships has been the 


revision’ of arrangements for repayment U 
of the balance of the interest-free joan f 
made by Canada to the United Kingdom in I 
1942. € 
The real measure of improvement that has 
taken place in the sphere of internationil ; 
trade and finance during the past yea : 
presents for the countries of the free world ’ 
a great opportunity for further bold advances 
towards closer and freer trading relationships 
and thus towards more intensive and 
economic use of resources. It would be trag ; } 


if, just at the time when the military i 
political defences of nations of goodwill » 
being strengthened, the economic gains 
the recent past were to be lost. 


It is up to all of us, in all countries, 
stand with private enterprise, to demonst: 
here and now that the system that we righ 
believe produces most and contributes n 
fully to well-being does not inevitably bee 
periods of slump and mass unemploymen 
It is°a time that places particular dem 
on the analytical~ability and common sense 
of our branch managers and other offi 
who are daily confronted with the reques! 
of borrowers large and small. Our defini: 
of “ constructive ” assistance does not inc 
the financing of projects where the 6: 
fundamentals of credit-worthiness appe2 
be lacking. 

I am confident that the Bank of Mon! 
136 years young, will continue in the tore- 
front of constructive endeavour. 


¥ 


a) 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS 


Mr Arthur C. Jensen, general manag: 
in the course of his remarks, said: The pa 
year has been one of continued growth and 
total year-end assets, loans, and deposits 4 
at a new high level. Our profits also ar: 
greater than in any previous year. Our © 
profits amounted to $7,042,676. Out of th 
$5,040,000 has been allocated to dividen' 
equivalent to $1.40 per share, which cor 
pares with $1.25 declared last year. Ov 
total assets have reached the figure of $2,304 
million, $78 million higher than a year ag) 


At the end of the fiscal year our tot: 
deposits amounted to $2,227 million, 
increase of $79 million. Our total curren’ 
loans at the end of the year stood at $75 
million, compared with $663 million. Wha' 
ever the coming year may have in store, 
is worth emphasising that there is as yo 
scant evidence of any general or sharp dowr- 
turn in the pace of business. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


IMPROVED PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY 


INCREASED DISTRIBUTIONS 


[he fortieth annual general meeting of 
rompton Parkinson Limited was held in 
enden on December llth. The following 

in extract from the speech of Mr Albert 
Parkinson, MBE (the chairman), which had 
een circulated with the accounts: 


The decline in demand to which I referred 
year ago continued, intensified and extended 
) scope to almost all our products and, in 
parallel with this recession, the productivity 
and efficiency of our. operations increased, 
with the result that the pool of orders in 
hand has been considerably reduced during 
the year. In most sections of the business 
the recession of demand had ceased by the 
end of the year and in some sections there 
has been a modest recovery. 


The reduction in demand which affected 
us also affected our suppliers, with the bene- 
ficial result that materials and parts became 
more readily available, thus enabling us to 
effect both a reduction and a better balance 
in our stocks which, in turn, largely con- 
tributed to our improved productivity and 
efficiency and at the same time reacted favour- 
ably on our liquid position, 

The further increase of over £220,000 in 
the surplus from trading achieved during the 
past year is highly gratifying, particularly 
when it is realised that the latest year’s figure 
is arrived at after deducting £135,695 dis- 
tributed as a special bonus to the employees. 


It is proposed to repeat the annual 
allocation of £10,000 to the Central 
Benevolent Fund, and this amount, to- 
gether with the net dividends paid 
and recommended by your. directors, 
absorbs £374,086, leaving £224,324 to 
be added to the unallocated revenue 


reserves of the parent company which gain 
a further addition of £136,501 from provi- 
sions no longer required and profits relating 
to previous periods now realised and brought 
nto account. 


Our cash position has improved by well 
over two-and-a-quarter million pounds; a 
result made possible by reduction of stock- 
in-trade and work-in-progress of just over 
£1,250,000 combined with a continuance of 
that conservative policy of accounting and 
finance we have adopted and retained for so 
many years. 


DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


Your directors consider the much improved 
results of the past year’s operations justify a 
substantial increase in the amount to be dis- 
tributed to the stockholders and they recom- 
mend that the total distribution on the 
ordinary stock out of the profits of the year 
Shall be 20 per cent. 


For the past ten years our total annual 
equity distribution has been at the rate of 
11} per cent (or its equivalent) divided as to 
3% per cent interim dividend, 3} per cent 
final dividend and 3} per cent special cash 
bonus. At the time this method of dividing 
the total cash distribution was adopted many 
years ago, its purpose was to permit a varia- 
ton from year to year of the total distribu- 
tion by a variation of the special cash bonus, 
thus leaving the interim and final dividends 
unaffected in any but  wyery _ special 
circumstances, 


Your directors still find merit in this 
method, and, having already declared an 
interim dividend of : per cent, now recom- 
mend that the remaining 15 per cent be 


divided as to 7} per cent in the form of a 
final dividend and 7} per cent as a special 
cash bonus. 

While, as stated above, your directors still 
think a conservative policy is the right one 
to follow in your company, they intend that 
the special cash bonus shall, in the future, 
fulfil the purpose originally intended. 


OVERSEAS 


We have continued our policy of close 
personal contact by visits to many parts of 
the world, from China and Japan in the 
Far East to the USA and Canada in the west 
and from Scandinavia and USSR in the 
north, to Australia and New Zealand in the 
south, 


The manufacturing operations 
Overseas factories have been 
developed during the year. 


We have constantly in mind the great 
importance of overseas trade to our country, 
not only in the form of exports of the techni- 
cal engineering products that form such a 
large part of our home manufactures, but 
in helping to develop the resources of other 
countries so that they may improve the stan- 
dards of their peoples and thus create expand- 
ing markets for manufactured goods of all 
kinds, 


of . our 
further 


EMPLOYEES 


The results could not have been achieved 
without the skill, initiative and devotion of 
a large number of our executive and 
administrative employees who have worked 
together under their respective leaders with 
such gratifying results. 


Although we do not operate a formal 
profit-sharing scheme, it has long been your 
board’s policy to recognise the all-important 
part played by employees of every grade in 
the fortunes of the company by adjusting the 
bonus rates of hourly-rated employees and 
the payment of an annual bonus to the staff. 


In past years these adjustments have not 
merited special mention, but this year their 
total is substantial and I thought it desirable 
to call your attention to this special feature 
of your company’s policy and to add that, in 
similar circumstances, your board would 
welcome the opportunity to make correspond- 
ing adjustments in the future. 


THE FUTURE 


I have been chairman of your board 
throughout most of the postwar years—years 
that have brought new problems and ever- 
changing conditions. Yet never before have 
I found the short-term outlook so difficult 
to assess, tat the long-term view is very 
encouraging. 

We started the current financial year with 
a total order book less than at the beginning 
of the previous year and in some sections 
of our business it was deplorably small. I 
believe similar difficulties are being experi- 
enced throughout the electrical industry and 
in consequence order-getting has become a 
more formidable task. On the other hand, 
the flow of orders has recently improved and 
the average efficiency of our manufacturing 
and marketing operations is greater than ever. 
I can only describe your board’s view of the 
immediate future as one of restrained 
optimism. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
& AUSTRALIAN BANK 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Lid., was held on December 9th, in London. 
The Hon David F. Brand, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1953: 


At the time my report was issued last 
year, Australia had started to recover from 
the temporary financial and economic diffi- 
culties which she had met mainly on account 
of her spending having risen to a level 
higher than her income and resources justi- 
fied. The Commonwealth’s international 
trading results, having deteriorated from a 
handsome export surplus to a substantial 
deficiency, were improving as the value and 
volume of imports fell, partly because of 
Government-imposed import restrictions, 
and partly as a natural reaction of satiated 
markets. This process of recovery continued 
through the year, thanks to good prices for 
exports and to favourable weather conditions 
for agricultural and pastoral products. 


GENERAL RESERVE 


The share capital and reserves have in- 
creased over the year by £1 million as the 
result of your board’s decision to transfer 
that sum to general reserve from contingen- 
cies reserve. This operation brings the 
general reserve to a figure equivalent to the 
paid-up capital and restores the position 
which existed prior to 1931, when it 
became necessary to deplete the reserve in 
order to meet the loss incurred when the 
Australian £ was devalued by 20 per cent. 


Deposits, current accounts, etc., increased 
over the year by nearly £4,600,000 to a total 
of £104,810,000, reversing the evidence of 
contraction shown in last year’s figures. 
Advances have fallen by nearly £14 million, 
demonstrating the return to conditions of 
normal demand for credit. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


The gross profit for the year was £253,000 
higher than last year and expenses of manage- 
ment required an additiona] £247,000. After 
charging directors’ and audit fees and taxa- 
tion, the net profit was £253,873 or £16,353 
better than the previous year. A _ similar 
appropriation as last year, £45,000, has been 
made to the Officers’ Provident Fund. If the 
directors’ recommendation is approved, the 
cost of dividends for the year will be 
£204,375, which includes the special cen- 
tenary interim dividend of £39,375. After 
these appropriations there will be a balance 
of profit of £4,498, which with the amount 
brought forward wil] make the total of the 
profit and loss account £372,449. 


During the past several months your board 
has had under consideration the development 
of a department of the bank to supply hire- 
purchase finance to assist the people of Aus- 
tralia in acquiring the necessities of the home 
and of their everyday life. There has been 
more demand for this type of finance than 
existing sources have been able to provide. It 
was felt that under current conditions in Aus- 
tralia, with its rapidly expanding economy, 
development in this sphere was a proper 
function for your bank. All customers of the 
bank can rest assured that this development 
will in no wise affect the bank’s readiness and 
ability to provide normal banking facilities for 
them. 


The report was adopted. 


xX 
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THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING THE CANADIAN BANK 


COMPANY 


POLICY OF SUPPORTING PRICE REDUCTIONS 


HIGHER COSTS OFFSET BY GREATER EFFICIENCY 


LORD BRAINTREEP’S REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth annual general mecting 
of The Crittall Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on December 9th at Manor 
Works, Braintree, Essex. 

Lord Braintree (the chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: The 
trading profits of the Group for the year, 
after all charges but subject to taxation, 
amounted to £729,257, a reduction of 
£89,522 compared with last year’s record 
figure. Whilst during the earlier months of 
the year the parent company was trading 
at an even higher rate than the average for 
the previous year, there was subsequently 
a falling off in business, with the result that 
the previous year’s total volume was just 
about maintained. Whilst the National 
Building Programme progressed during that 
period, the recession in business was the 
result of a long period of extended delivery 
dates, due to the drastic cut in the amount 
of steel made available to the metal window 
industry. Fortunately, the hope that I 
expressed when we met last year has been 
fulfilled—the steel shortage no longer exists 
and we have for some little time been able 
to offer greatly improved delivery ; never- 
theless, it will take some time to regain the 
ground that was lost. 

That the results before you are only 
slightly less favouraple than last year is 
accounted for by our policy of counteracting 
increases in cost which are outside our con- 
trol by a constant effort to increase our 
efficiency. During the year there was a wage 
award, and in addition we have borne for 
the first time the full cost of the two weeks 
holiday with pay which, when the effect on 
production per man-year is taken into 
account, is a not inconsiderable addition. 
On the other hand, in January, 1953, a free 
market in zinc, of which your company is a 
substantial user in its galvanising process, 
brought about -a substantial reduction in 
price. Unfortunately this saving has been 
more than offset by an increase in the price 
of brass, which has not been helped by 
allowing the export of brass ingot during a 
period of acute shortage of brass scrap. 
‘Towards the end of October, 1952, the selling 
price of rustproofed standard metal windows, 
which represent nearly ninety per cent of 
the standard windows sold in the home 
market, was reduced by approximately four 
per cent; there have also been material 
reductions in the selling price of rust- 
proofed purpose-made windows. It is our 
policy to support price reduction, even in 
face of difficulty, as a contribution to lower 
building cost, as we believe this is necessary 
for the continued prosperity of the building 
trade. 


Lord Braintree then reviewed the Group’s 
progress in Overseas markets, and continued: 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I have referred to the difficulties which 
attended the latter part of last year’s trading 
as. the outcome of the rationing of steel which 
had been imposed earlier on. Taking that 
part of our business which relates to house 
building we are helped by the fact that the 
low upkeep costs of galvanised-steel windows 
. is well known and appreciated by local autho- 
"wa) WCities and others associated with house build- 


ing. The indications are quite definite that 
this business is coming back to us and, 
although our standard window capacity is 
a long way from being filled, we are now 
able to avoid short-time working, and look 
forward with confidence to the commence- 
ment of next year’s building programme 
for which we shall be adequately stocked 
and able to give unprecedented good 
deliveries. 

The purpose-made side of our business 
has been for some time past restricted owing 
to the limitation of building permits. The 
easement of building restrictions should 
alter this position and we look forward to 
a much increased volume of purpose-made 
work. 


A difficulty at this time is the unnaturally 
high cost of brass. ‘The prohibition of the 
use of brass for the manufacture of window 
fittings was lifted in December, 1952, and we 
have now reverted to the supply of high- 
quality brass: fittings. At the outset the 
change from substitute steel fittings to brass 
in itself involved a substantial increase in 
cost, which is now aggravated by the high 
price ‘of brass to which I have referred. We 
are convinced, however, that we should not 
pass on this extra cost unless we are satis- 
fied that it is not a passing phase or could 
not be recovered in other ways in a reason- 
able time. I hope it will be noted that 
the high cost of brass fittings constitutes a 
handicap to our export trade and that the 
export of brass ingot will be drastically 
restricted. 

We have embarked on the regular pro- 
duction of several other products. Although 
windows have always been our first con- 
sideration, we are well equipped to make a 
wide range of structural or sheet metal 
articles. We are particularly attracted to any 
product for which the demand is sufficiently 
continuous to justify special equipment, and 
we are hopeful that some of the articles we 
have now introduced -will eventually achieve 
considerable volume. 


EXPORT 


The total export turnover represents a very 
substantial proportion of the parent com- 
pany’s business and the total business done 
can be regarded as satisfactory. Exports to 
hard currency countries show an increase of 
nearly 22 per cent. 


The total group taxation, at £470,690, 
which includes foreign taxes, represents 
12s. in the pound as compared with £570,050 
and 13s. 3d. in the pound for the previous 
year. The small alleviation in the taxation 
burden is welcome, but it is still extremely 
difficult to finance the ‘maintenance and 
expansion of efficient production and, at the 
same time, recommend a reasonable return 
to the stockholders. 


The net taxed profits attributable to your 
company amount to £285,852. 


The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities of the group amounts to £2,208,030. 
Revenue reserves, including future taxation, 
at £1,692,173, show an increase of £153,696, 


The report was adopted and the ordinai 
dividend of 10 per cent and bonus o's ve 
cent was approved. 
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OF COMMERCE 


DEVELOPING COMPETITIV! 
CONDITIONS 


MR JAMES STEWART’S NO1 
OF CAUTION 


The annual meeting of The Canadian | 
of Commerce was held on December + 
Toronto. 


Mr James Stewart, CBE, president: 
that there were many evidences of a de 
ing competitive market in Canada 
were not wanting that that competition 
continue and possibly increase in th 
mediate future with all that that impli 
the matter of profits. Inflation had ser\ 
hide~or distort cost factors, and prici: 
many instances had been unduly influc: 
by the anticipation of a continuing u; 
inflationary spiral. For the time being, 
for the foreseeable future, the inflat 
pressures had been contained, and costs, 
prices, would play their proper role i 
market-place. 


While substantial gains had been reco 
in many of the diverse activities that 
made up the Canadian business scene, 
pattern was more umeven than_a year a 
reflecting rising competition. In the tr 
section they had become a net impo: 
reversing their position of a year ago. 
ventories were accumulating in some | 
suggesting perhaps a stickiness in price 
possibly an overly optimistic appraisal of 
market. To his mind those were signs 
necessarily of weakness but of vigour in 
business community. 


The domestic scene revealed many sign 
strength. The number of persons gain! 
employed was high. Consumer demand 
mained high. The rate of capital investme: 
had been high for some years now. Wh 
there might be some feduction in ca; 
formation in 1954, the amount invested 
likely to be large. 


The postwar expansion of plant capa 
and the creation of new industrial and 
mercial enterprise had been accompanied 
some change in capital structures. In !° 
equity to debt, generally speaking, was abo 
2tol. In 1952, equity had declined to ab» 
56 per cent and debt had increased to a 
44 per cent. 


The continued strength of the Canad 
dollar was the most notable factor in « 
international aspects of the economy. 1 
level of imports in relation to exports and : 
continued attractiveness of investment opp 
tunities in industry and resource developm 
would influence the course of their dolla: 
the months ahead. 


Mr Stewart repeatedly referred to incre 


Se tbatacmiet eben ar ee 


ing competition—not as a counsel of pes 
mism but as a caution. He stressed th 
Canada must become increasingly aware 
the implications of generally high costs © ; 


production and the difficulties emanating fr 
them in. compétitive markets both at hor 
and abroad. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS 


Mr Neil J. McKinnon, general manag- 
said that business activity, with the exce) 
tion of certain areas, had been at recor! 
levels, He pointed out, however, that tur: 
over in inventories and payments of trai: 
accounts were slowing down, and while tho»: 
developments did not give reason for cor 
cern, good management must be alert. 

Referring to consumer credit, he said th: 
the aggregate volume had continued to show 


an increase, but the rapid rise observed ' 








1953 


year ago had lessened in recent months and 
t be levelling off. 


n the subject of the first of two important 
ires of legislation which would be 
tht before Parliament during the current 

namely, provision for long-term 

‘gage loans for residential construction, 
McKinnon said that the terms of that 
ition when available would be studied 
care and consideration for the interests 

country as well as for good banking 
ples, both of which in the final analysis 
inseparable 
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iewing the bank’s annual statement, 
McKinnon pointed out that assets had 
) during the year by approximately 
iillion and now stood at $1,911,815,744. 


e report was adopted. 


LILLYWHITES LIMITED: 


GRATIFYING IMPROVEMENT 


twentieth annual general meeting of 
vwhites Limited was held on December 
n London, Mr H. J. Benedictus, ACA 
jairman), presiding. The following is an 

t from his circulated statement: 

After last year’s reduction in profits it is 
fying to be able to report a modest im- 
vement for the year to August 31, 1953. 
ll the end of 1952, sales continued to be 
ippointing, but with the turn of the year 

ere WaS an improvement which continued 

oughout the remainder of the Company’s 
ncial year, and which, I am happy to say, 
s sull in evidence. In fact, sales since the 
eginning of September show quite a sub- 
ntial increase on the corresponding figures 
for last year and, without entering into the 
ms of prophecy, I am hopeful that it may 
ntinue, 


The profits for the past year would have 

en appreciably greater, had it not been 
hat your Company, in common with most 
thers in the retail distributive trades, was 
put to substantial stock losses, in consequence 
of the reductions in Purchase Tax in the last 
budget 


Our branch at Bournemouth continues to 
iliract attention and may now be regarded 
s well-established. Once again, we have 
pened a department at M. Cleghorn & 
Company, Limited, of 129, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, for the sale of ski-ing equipment, 
othing and boots. This was a very success- 

innovation last year, in spite of extremely 

or snow conditions in Scotland. 


Your company has achieved a world-wide 
cputation, and every day we receive orders 
nd inquiries from all parts of the world, 

a th from individuals and from _ inter- 
tionally famous organisations. 


ene bed 


TRADING RESULTS 


The combined trading profit is higher by 

49,073 than last year, but depreciation takes 

an additional sum of £1,750. After other 

smaller variations, the net profit for the year 

: works out at £48,599, an increase over last 
year of £6,598. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent on the ordinary shares of the 
company, making a total for the year of 30 
per cent, as against 274 per cent last year. 
'n addition, they propose that the 5 per cent 
capita] distribution which was paid last year 
for the first time, should be repeated this 
year. This brings the total dividend up to 
35 per cent; in addition, 5 per cent of this 
dividend is free of Income Tax as a capital 
distribution. After paying these dividends, 
the carry forward is increased from £21,020 
to £23,627. The report was adopted. 





LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
December 3rd at Portsmouth, Mr C. H. 
Reynolds, MA, AMICE, JP (chairman and 
joint managing director), presiding, 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


_ Throughout the year now under considera- 
tion and to date, demand has been con- 
sistently heavy and considerably in excess of 
our production capacity. The limiting factor 
has been the difficulty in recruiting sufficient 
numbers of employees of the type and quality 
we require to keep up our high standard 
of workmanship the position at the 
moment is improving and output is 
steadily increasing. 


Sales have been at a record high level and 
profits consequently good ; prospects are en- 
couraging and we anticipate that next year’s 
results will be at least equal to normal. 
Exports continued at a high level. 


_ The continuing improved trading condi- 
tions have encouraged your directors to 
recommend that 75,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 each shall be issued and credited as fully 
paid to members in the proportion of one 
new ordinary share for every three ordinary 
shares held at the close of business on the 
date of the annual general meeting. The 
amount required to pay up the new ordinary 
shares will be provided by capitalising 
£75,000 of the capital reserve, thus reducing 
that reserve from £125,000 to £50,000. 


The directors have decided to recommend 
that, in addition to the proposed dividend of 
6 per cent, a bonus of fivepence per ordinary 
share shall be declared in respect of 225,000 
ordinary shares now in issue. The report 
was adopted and the increase of capital and 
bonus issue were approved. 





MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Malayalam Plantations, Limited, was held 
on December 10th in London, Mr H. W. 
Horner, chairman, presiding. The follow- 
ing are extracts from his circulated address : 

The year 1952 was critical for tea pro- 
ducers in India. The present statistical posi- 
tion promises a continuance of satisfactory 
prices. The company’s net profit is £278,851, 
against £411,832, and the directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 7 per cent, making 
10 per cent. They regret that the profits 
remaining after the heavy taxation do not 
permi. a higher dividend. 


Mainly owing to Government exactions 
and various enactments chiefly relating to 
labour, costs of production have risen con- 
stantly in recent years. The investor is 
robbed of a fair reward for enterprise and 
risks taken, not by any over-cautious financial 
policy but by excessive Government expendi- 
ture, often conceived on idealistic, rather than 
practical, lines necessitating penal taxation, 
and by premature legislative interference with 
labour conditions. Our greatest problems are 
those relating to labour. 


The Government of India is set upon a 
policy of economic development virtually in- 
escapable with the population increasing at 
the rate of 4} million a year. India has not 
the resources and capital necessary and will 
need enormous sums from outside, which will 
not be forthcoming unless assured of fair 
treatment and the probability of being 
allowed to retain, and to take out of India, a 
fair return. Creation of an atmosphere 


favourable to external capital generally is 
necessary. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARRIS LEBUS, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 8th in 
London, Sir Herman Lebus, CBE, JP, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The trading profit for the year to July 10, 
1953, after providing for all charges, includ- 
ing depreciation, amounts to {561,879 as 
compared with £416,885 in the preceding 
year, an increase of £144,994. After pro- 
viding for income tax and profits tax com- 
puted on the profit for the year, the net 
profit amounts to £228,883. The 4 per cent 
preference dividend, less tax, of £21,500 and 
the proposed ordinary dividend of 8 per 
cent, which, less tax, amounts to £88,000, 
together absorb £109,500. 


The last half of the financial year to July, 
1953, was an important period for the furni- 
ture industry. The Utility Furniture 
Scheme was abandoned, price controls were 
finally dispensed with and it became possible 
for the industry to manufacture and sel! its 
products unhampered by these regulations 
and controls. 


Last winter the industry was in the midst 
of a serious depression in upholstered furni- 
ture which continued up to the spring of 
the present year, but I am glad to say that 
later there was a general improvement which 
is still continuing. Your company has shared 
in the results of the improved demand and 
the sales achieved during the year show a 
considerable increase. You will, I think, 
agree that the year’s results are gratifying. 
Your directors are .of the opinion that your 
company can face the long-term future with 
sober confidence. The report was adopted. 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED — 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 9th in 
London, Sir Louis Sterling, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1953: 


The general recession in trade coupled 
with the closure or severe restriction of many 
of the regular overseas markets had a serious 
effect on the piano trade. The result of 
these adverse conditions im the first six 
months of our financial year was an extensive 
fall in sales with curtailed output leading to 
short time working in the London factory 
and consequent higher production costs. 


This depressed state of trade continued 
until early in 1953. In February of this year 
there were definite indications of improve- 
ment which have continued through the 
ensuing months and this improvement shows 
every sign of continuing throughout the 
present financial year. The net profit 
although considerably reduced may be re- 
garded as satisfactory in such a difficult 
trading year. Your directors recommend to 
you that the dividend be maintained at Is. 6d. 
per share as in the last five years. 


It was in April of this year that the ‘Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer decided to remove 
all purchase tax chargeable on pianos and the 
relaxation of some restrictions in markets 
abroad already 4pparent will improve the 
export trade which must receive priority as 
regards sales, but this coupled with the 


‘expected increase in home trade justifies 


optimism for the future. 
The report was adopted. 
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A. MONK AND COMPANY 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of A. Monk 
and Company, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 9th at Warrington. Mr Arthur Monk, 
the chairman, presided. 


The accounts show a profit, subject to 
taxation, of £201,573 for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953, as against £189,153 last, year. 
The charge to taxation in the year—{104,687 
——is lower than last year by £8,500. 

The following is extracted from the chair- 
man’s statement: 

I think that we have every reason to be 
gratified with the results of the year’s trading 
to February 28th last. The figures show that 
the exceedingly good returns of past years have 
been more than maintained, and, I might add, 
the usual prudent method of valuing work in 
progress has once more been followed. A 
very satisfactory volume of new work came 
our way during the year, and at the present 
time we havé sufficient orders in hand to 
keep us fully occupied for a long time ahead. 


We have continued to maintain a reason- 
able proportion of work under the Defence 
Programme. Excellent progress has been 
made with the new test track for military 
vehicles of all types in Surrey. The Ministry 
of Supply factory at Leyland, Lanes, 
recently opened, made record speed. Various 
other Defence contracts for both the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry continue 
satisfactorily. Good progress has been made 
on many other contracts, and amongst them 
I should mention the important chlorine, 
polythene, terylene and paraxylene plants for 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., at 
Wilton, in North Yorkshire. Creditable 
performances are shown in Opencast Coal 
and appreciable work has been carried out 
for the Nationalised industries. 


As I have said formerly, the company: is 
excellently served by a loyal and efficient 
staff. To them bonuses have already been 
paid. Further recognition is undoubtedly 
due, and in addition to having extended the 
company’s pension scheme in the year by 
providing life insurance cover, we have now 
set aside a further sum of £20,000 for their 
welfare. 
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As to taxation, the charge this year is |. 
than last largely by reason of the fact 
£20,000 has been brought into credit « 
now required to equate tax on capital a! 
ances. It would not a that there 
be any liability for . Although 
has been a slight easing of the tax bi 


this year, I feel that industry still has to 
far too deeply on its resources. 


The balance-sheet shows a gen 
stronger all round position than las: 
and the liquid position is better. G 
reserve has been brought up to £320,( 
the addition of a further £15,000, 
dividend equalisation account has 
brought up to £50,000 by a further 
of £10,000. ‘The carry forward is £9: 


I am very sorry to say that Sir T) 
Brocklebank, who had been a director | 
last five years, and whose advice on 
matters gave material help to the con 
passed away suddenly only a few wee! 


The report and accounts were ado 
and the final dividend of 20 per ce 
£150,000 ordinary stock (making 40 pe 
for the year) was approved. 





EXPORT SALES 


with a large 
estab! 


This appointment is 
reputation is firmly 





attention of a man 


experienced in overseas markets. Some years’ 
actual experience of conducting export business and in co-operating 
with overseas agents is essential, The product is of a technical 


nature and evidence of aptitude to master techni 


and/or 


textile fleld is desirable, 
Ths 


successful candidate must 


reference to Australia, 


French and/or German is desirable. 


A good University Degree is preferred and ideally the 
the initial 

The timing of this appoint- 
opportunity to 
which in turn will present attractive possibilities for a stimulating 
will be at 
per annum and there is a contributory pension scheme, 
W.C.2. 


suitable for men under 42 vears of age, 
require exceptional stamina and energy, 
ment is such that there will be every 


and progressive career, The starting salary 


A.K, Advg., 212a Shaftesbury Ave., London, 


JOURNALISTS 


Wanted by’ Northern publisher of trade journals 


journalist with 


good news sense, 
man.—Box 400. 


Excellent 


f dor Church Commissioners invite applications for the early full- 


company 
shed in the United Kingdom. 
growing export trade has reached proportions requiring the full-time 


be capable of 
trolling selling campaigns in a number of countries, 


USA and Northern Europe. A knowledge of 


for 


opening 


whose product and 


The already 


alities in the plastics Applications are 


launching 


and con- 
with 


particular 


position is | 

work will | * 
show results, 
least £1,500 
Box 2FA,9781, 


sive 
capable 
for the 


young 


tion, 
right 


1954. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


55 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
require qualified accountants with industrial experience and 
interest in Management Accounting. A period of training w 
given to qualify successful applicants to carry out the 
invited preferably 
between 30 to 35 years of age. 
additional advantage but not essential. 
and the appointments are pensionable.—Please send parti 
qualifications and experience, quoting refererice C.A.2. 


‘OLICITOR OR BARRISTER required for a senior position 
Legal Department of the National Coal Board at London 
quarters. Applicants should be practising lawyers of wide expe: 
able to conduct major litigation without supervision, and to sup 
junior staff. The duties of the post will include advising on 
tions of law relating to coal mines arising in common law liti 
Experience with regard to the coal industry is not essential 
successful applicant must 
The starting salary will be not less than £1,600 per annum, 
There is a Superannuation Scheme. 
Write giving full particulars (in chronoiogical order) of aze., « 
qualifications and experience 
Board, Establishments (Personnel) 
London, S.W.1, marking envelope TT /714. 


company's 
from Chartered Acco 
A University Degree would 
The prospects are outst 


be an able and energetic lawyer 


(with dates) to Nationa! 
Hobart House, Grosveror P 
Closing date Januat 


Original testimonials should not be forwarded. 


time appointment of Investment Manager of their Stock Exchange 
investments which amount to over £100 million in value and include 
a large and growing portfolio of equities. Terms commensurate with 
responsibilities and according to applicant’s experience are offered 
both as t» Salary and superannuation at levels usually paid by large 
institutions, and other investing bodies in the City. 


Apply in confidence by letter marked ‘‘ Personal" to Sir James 
Brown (‘tthe Secretary to the Commissioners) at Ne. 1 Millbank, 
Westminster, 


S.W.1, stating experience, 
if any genuinely interested applicant desires further information, 
he may obtain it from Sir James Brown or from any member of the 


Commissioners’ Advisory Panel, Sir Richard Hopkins, Mr. G. G. 
Beamish, Sir Eric Gore Browne and Mr. G. Tyser. 
JERSONNEL Management Scholarships. Under the Counterpart 


Conditional Aid Funds scholarships, value £300 (plus children’s 
allowance), will be available for one-year full-time courses in personnel 
management at certain universities. Closing date for applications 
January 31, 1954. Further information and application forms obtain- 
able from the Secretary, Institute of Personne! Management, Manage- 
ment House, 8; Hill Street, London, W.1. 

SSISTANT (male) aged 20-26 required for the 
+i ment of an old-estaplished Life Assurance 
Applicants should be students of the Institute 
have. obtained an Honours degree ‘in 
prospects.--Apply Box. 402. ; 
sie ~ sconomists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, London, 

W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 

‘PANISH Evening Classes from January iith: Ali grades.—The 
‘7 Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLOane 7180, 
( UALIFIED CHEMIST or Chemical Engineer with flair for 
economics and selling required to represent firm undertaking 
industrial research and development, and assist with technica] market 
survevs and literature searches.—Write for application form to 
30x 395. 

RE you interested in the Government's plans for introducing 
£% competitive television? The Popular Television Association, of 
78, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, will giadly send Speakers to 
address your Society on this vital subject. 
| Ngee rye EXCHANGE organisation in USA has openings for men 

and women with suitable background or experience.—Apply to: 
DEAK & CO., INC., Foreign Exchange, 75 West Street, New York 6. 


actuarial depart- 
Office im London, 
ef Actuaries or should 
Mathematics. Exceptional 


i 

| A MARKETING EXECUTIVE responsible to Sales Manager is 
; required by a well-established London Company. Good 
| education, preferably University Degree, experience of sales 
| promotion, advertising and marketing methods in substantial 
| firm(s) are essential. Age limits 30 to 45. Salary £1,000 to 
} £1,250 according to experience. Write full personal particulars 
| 


and details of experience and salaries earned to Box 403. 








\ ARKETING and advertising man.—A large reputable man 
4 turer in the North of England, marketing nationally adve 
lines requires a first-class experienced man around 35 years of 
He must be well educated, preferably University graduat« 
experienced in similar activities either with another company an 
large advertising agency. He should be capablé of assuming a 
measure of responsibility enabling him to demonstrate his read 
to take a place in top management within a year. Commen 
salary according to qualifications will be of the erder of £1,500. t 
~—Write giving full particulars which will be treated im confid 
own staff having been advised of this.appointment, to Box 392 

A N EXPANDING COMPANY requires the services of a ma: 
4k woman graduate to undertake field and office control of a Nat! 
Retailer Panel. An Economics or Sociology degree or knowledze 
statistics would be en advantage. The work entails maintaini 
panel at full strength checking field work, organising office rou! 
and appreciation of findings in collaboration with the Statist! 
Salary will be in the range of £630 to £800 and the post also ca 
Pension, Life Assurance and Sickness Benefits under a non-cont 
tory social security plan. This post offers an excellent opportu 
for a man or woman seeking first-class market research exper! 
Half the time (office) will be spent in Melton Mowbray, and 
remainder in the field.—Box 389. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of Assistant Secr: 

44 to the Woollen and Worsted Trades Federation. Age limi! 
years. Position is pensionable. Salary according to age and qu2 
cations. Candidates should send full particulars marking the en 
lope * Applications '’ to the President, Woollen and Worsted Tra 
Federation, Manor Buildings, Manor Row, Bradford. 
*COTTISH COMPANY, with 12 acres storage ground at Firth 
\O Forth port (south side) and having administrative organisa! 
and some idle capital, invites proposals for profitable employ 
—Box 393. 

‘HARTERED ACCOUNTANT with wide experience 6f finances 

/ big companies, taxation, management accounting and budge '« 
control, seeks position of responsibility in industry.—Box 399. 
‘HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.— Dire ' 

requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secreta 

and similar executive posts are inyited to communicate with 
Secretary of the Institute, 14, New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 


AALBORG & GOTHENBURG 


Direct by Air 
Twice weekly trom LONDON. Go direct to industrial centres of Denmark & Swedes. 
Details from your Travel Agent. or 


EAGLE AVIATION LTD. 


29, CLARGES ST., LONDON. W.I. GRO 641! 
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Factory walls should be made of 
daylight. Ail the evidence goes to show that 
natural light—and the more the better—has a 
beneficial effect on workers, and their work. 
Big windows sensibly placed to transmit the max- 
imum amount of daylight; translucent panels of 
“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks to give 
light, privacy, and thermal insulation; 
“INSULIGHT” Double-Glazing Units to let 
in the light without letting out the warmth— 
with the help of these you can make daylight pay 
a dividend. For advice on the best way to use 
glass in your factory, consult our Technical 
Sales and Service Department. Supplies are 
available through the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ST, HELENS, LANCS,, SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.I. TELEPHONES: ST. HELENS 400t, 
WHITEHALL 5672-6. “INSULIGHT™ is the 
British registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. FD.1 
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some Sov? 





Cooks will fix you up. They’ve got some splendid 
inclusive holidays arranged at Winter Sports resorts . . . and 
the moderate prices will surprise you. Expert? Not too sure 
of your ski legs? All the answers are in their Winter Sports 
programme. Ask for it today. 





some Sunshine? 





How about a Riviera holiday by air at specially 
reduced rates? Or a cruise to Madeira? Or perhaps a week 
or two in North Africa? - These and many another way of 
basking in the sun aw@tt you in Cooks new Winter Sunshine 
programme. Write off for a copy today. 


you want COOKS 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. UH/3/RO, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1, or branches. Or any office of Dean & 
Dawson Ltd. 








The “Build-your-own-Equipment” 
method 20,000 firms are using 


Dexion is now firmly established as 
the obvious, practical and cheap 
answer to equipment problems. 

Firms needing storage racks, 
machine stands, maintenance plat- 
forms, etc., have realized how much 
money and time this supremely 
simple method of construction can 
save them. 

Dexion slotted angle needs only 
cutting and bolting up. No detailed 
drawings are necessary. Most struc- 
tures can be built by unskilled labour 
in a matter of hours—and when 
changes are necessary, the Dexion 
can be used over and over again. 
Kept in stock, Dexion provides an 
immediate, on-the-spot answer to 
any equipment problem. 

More than 20,000 firms all over 
the world are finding that, with 
Dexion, they can build the structures 
they need, to their own specifica- 
tions, on their own premises. 




























Storage space for 1,000 ft. 
of Dexion compared with 
that for 1,000 ft. of 2” x 4” 
timber. Dexion comes in 


packages of ten 10 ft. lengths Special Dexion racking for a textile mill, 


3” x 14”. Stove-enamelled built in I day (8 hours) by 2 men. Safe load 
steel, or non-corroding ligist for a single unbraced Dexion strut in steel 
alloy. Bolts (6 long) is as high as 1,000 ib. 

included, 


fe QS 


For detailed illustrations of 
Dexion ih industrial use, write for 
booklet 8.8 to Dexion Ltd., 189 
Regent St., London W.1. 


extras 


DEXION 


REO D 


SLOTTED ANGLE 
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THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE ECONOMIST, DECEMBER 19, 


PERS P#CIiiY Ss 


On this fiftieth annive rsary of powered controlled flight the memory of Orville 
and Wilbur Wright is honoured. In twelve seconds at Kitty Hawk they gave 
civilisation a new domain, and The Bristol Aeroplane Company, whose history 
extends back to within seven years of their triumph, adds its tribute to their 


me mory. 


Aviation has absorbed a greater proportion of man’s technological effort 
during these fifty years than has any other one activity. Today the world is 
skeined with air routes, and the ordinary traveller can span spaces and continents 
in hours instead of days. The air has given us a transport dimtnsion to match 


the communication of our ideas. 


In fifty years we have progressed to passenger-miles which are reckoned in 
millions, and have achieved flight speeds greater than that of sound. Yet we 
stand on the threshold of even greater things; nuclear power will eventually 
be used to drive aircraft,sand supersonic airliners will serve the travelling 
public. It may even be that before the centenary of the Wright Brothers’ first 


flight, man will have journeyed into outer space. 
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“ARE you curious”? We are, when it comes to finding 
mew uses for woven glass fabric. Every day brings news of unique 
methods of application. It is fast becoming an essential basic material, 
Whether to evolve a new process or to improve an old or existing one, it 
could be a new force behind your experiment. 


Tyglas 


WOVEN GLASS FABRICS 
Fothergill & Harvey (Sales) Limited 


HARVESTER HOUSE, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
MAYFAIR ADDRESS: t03 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1t 
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Motor packed up again, Mr. Watling ? 


When overloaded or working under adverse conditions, electric motors, transformers and coils 


become overheated, causing the insulation — and ultimately the equipment itself — to break down. Because 
overloading and bad working conditions cannot always be avoided, electrical engineers have been quick to take 
advantage of Silicones. In extremes of temperature which would cause ordinary insulating materials to fail, Silicone 


resins and rubbers still retain their outstanding insulating properties to the full. The complete range of Silicone products 
can be obtained from Midland Silicones Ltd., an associated company of Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


@) Cheinicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 49 PARK LANE LONDON w.il 
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Our ideas — 
your patent 


One of the chief advantages in entrusting indus- 
trial research and development to an independent 
research organization is that the client is always 
fully protected in the important matter of patents 


Sondes Place offers as a standing condition in 
its contracts with clients that any patents which 
may be granted as the result of work done 
automatically become assignable to the client 


Equally important, the Institute works for only 
one retainer-client in each field at one time. 
The client is thus assured of exclusive access to 
research results 


Australia and New Zealand ? Industrial research and development and 


the work of Sondes Place is fully dis- 
cussed in ‘Report’, the Institute's 
Forget what you learned at school. Australia and occasional bulletin. May we put your 
New Zealand are to the West from England — let name on our mailing list ? 
British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines show you ! 





By B.C.P.A.— the airline which gives every Sendes Place Research Institute 


passenger a free sleeper—it’s only four days to 
Sydney or Auckland... via U.S.A. or Canada. 


ae DORKING SURREY TEL: DORKING 3265/6 
Generous free dollar allowances ; speak English all ‘ 





the way ; see Honolulu and Fiji ; sleep soundly over 


the Pacific Ocean, Only health requirement is a 
—— Glenfield Control 


AAA 
<4 


Book through your Travel Agent or through B.O.A.C. our 
General Sales Agents in the U.K. (Tel: ViCtoria 2323). 










THE AIRCRAFT 
Luxurious Douglas DC6’s—fast, 


smooth, quiet, fully-pressurized to fly 
at fine-weather heights. 


IN HYDRO- ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


Innumerable Glenfield Balanced 
Disc Valves are installed for the 

’ regulation or automatic cut-off 
of flow in penstocks, and for 
control purposes at turbine 
inlets, in Hydro-electric 
plants throughout the world. 


THE ROUTE 


First, across the Atlantic to 
Montreal or New York. Then, by 
domestic airline to Vancouver or San 
Franciscy ; finally by BCPA to 
Sydney or ‘Auc kland. 

ticket takes you right through ! 








THE SLEEPER 


Provided frée for every passenger on 
BCPA aircraft. Genuine full-length 
luxurious bed, net a converted seat. 


THE FARES 


London ees, 
£904 single, £547 . 4. 0 return. 
London—-Auckland or Wellington: 


£299 single, £538 . 4. 0 return, 


vy BCPA 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 











Head Office & Works KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
‘TSeCRERER aa a RI a mE 
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